ubulars  Stand  Great  Ces 
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We  insist  upon  truth  in  Tubular  advertisements.  We  prove  Tubulars  will  do  what 
we  claim  before  we  claim  it.  Tubulars  are  more  durable  than  all  other  Separators.  We 
guarantee  this.  Back  of  this  guarantee  is  absolute  knowledge  of  Tubular  quality.  Actual 

tests  of  Tubulars  surprise  the  doubters  every  time.  Here  is  a 
hard  test:  On  Aug.  2,  1904,  we  attached  a  No.  9  Dairy 
Tubular  to  a  mechanical  driving  apparatus  that  turns  the 
machine  as  a  man  would.  This  Tubular  was  not  specially 
selected,  but  was  taken  at  random,  from  the  many  finished 
Tubulars  in  our  warehouse.  This  Tubular,  at  date  of 
writing,  has  been  in  constant  operation,  every  working  day, 
for  three  and  one-half  months.  It  has  run  fifty  hours  a  week 
for  fifteen  weeks— and  is  still  running.  Below  we  give  facts 
and  figures  of  the  test,  up  to  Nov.  15,  showing  what 
wonderful  work  this  Tubular  has  done,  and  how  easily  it 
has  done  it.  '  .  -  ^ 


I 


-  --—t* 


Dairy  Tubular 
Separator 


Machine  under  test 
Capacity  -  -  -  - 

Hours  in  operation 
Total  time  adjusting’ 

Total  time  oiling 
Total  repairs  - 
Total  oil  used  -  -  - 

Revolutions  of  crank 
Revolutions  of  bowl 
Number  pounds  separated 


No.  9  Tubular. 

900  lbs  per  hour. 

750. 

Not  any, 

Not  over  three  minutes 
Not  any. 


Not  over  two  quarts. 

- 

1,972,576. 
720,000,000. 


075,000. 


Dairy 

Tubular 

Bowl 


675,000  lbs  of  milk  is  about  equal  to  the  yield  of  ten  average  cows  for 
a  period  of  11  years,  6  months  and  23  days.  This  test  is  unequalled.  It 
confirms  all  we  claim  for  the  Tubular— is  positive  guarantee  of  quality.  It 
shows  that  Tubulars  are  capable  of  doing  work  equal  to  at  least  eleven 
years  service  in  a  ten  cow  dairy,  with  no  expense  for  repairs  and  with  the 
use  of  not  over  two  quarts  of  oil.  The  test  still  continues.  This  Tubular  will  greatly 
surpass  its  performance  up  to  the  present.  At  time  of writing  (Nov.  15)  it  shows  almost 
no  wear.  We  will  keep  you  informed  about  the  doings  of  this  machine. 


Send  for  Catalogue  F 

I  iie 

Chicago,  Ill.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


<s»ccr>  ezzosy 
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^NATIONAL 


CAPACITY 

Style  No.  iA,  450  to  500  pounds  per  hour. 

Style  No.  1,  330  to  350  pounds  per  hour. 

Style  No.  B,  250  pounds  per  hour. 

I  he  Raymond  Mfg  Co.  of  Guelph,  i^ited 

GUELPH  -  ONTARIO 

Please  mention  the  O.  A.  C.  Review  when  answering  a,dyertisements, 


Cream 


Separator 


That  the  National  is  the  Best  for  all 
practical  purposes,  is  being  continually  demon¬ 
strated  and  is  sho  wn  by  its  increasing  popularity 
throughout  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 


Try  the  National  and  see  for  yourself  that 
what  we  say  is  correct. 


Miss  Rose,  of  the  Travelling  Dairy  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  uses  The  National. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and 
“Hints  on  Butter  Making 
and  Modern  Dairying.” 
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IOWA  state:  college 

of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 


AMES  IOWA  ^ 
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A 
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FACULTY  of  eighty-eight  Professors  and  instructors;  an  Engineering  Hall  that  Dr. 
Thurston  pronounced  at  its  dedication  “The  best  ol  its  kind  in  the  United  States  ”  ; 
courses  in  Science  and  General  Domestic  Science ;  for  four  year  courses  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  viz  :  in  Agronomy,  including  departments  of  Soils,  Agricultural  Engineering 
and  Farm  Crops  ;  in  Animal  Husbandry  ;  in  Dairying  and  in  Horticulture;  four 
year  course  in  Veterinary  Medicine;  four  year  courses  in  Civil  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering  and  Mining  Engineering.  Among 
the  new  buildings  are  a  fire-proof  Agricultural  Engineering  Hall,  a  brick  Stock  and 
Grain  Judging  Pavilion,  a  new  Greenhouse,  new  Central  Hall,  costing  upwards  of 
$400,000,  in  course  of  erection.  A  large  number  of  graduate  students  in  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Animal  Husbandry,  in  Dairying  and  in  the  Sciences.  For  catalogue  and 
information  address  the  President, 


ALBERT  B.  STOR.M1S,  Ames,  Iowa 


ESTABLISHED  1817 

BANK  OF"  MONTREAL 

HEAD  OFFICE,  MONTREAL 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Capital,  all  Paid-up,  $14,000,000.00.  Rest,  $10,000,000.00 

Undivided  Profits,  $478,821.85. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  President. 

Sir  Geo.  A.  Drummond,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Vice-President. 

SIR  WILLIAM  C.  MACDONALD 

A.  T.  Paterson,  Esq.  E.  B.  Greenshields,  Esq.  R.  B.  Angus,  Esq. 

James  Ross,  Esq.  R.  G.  Reid,  Esq.  Hon.  Robt.  MacKay. 

K.  S.  CLOUSTON,  General  Manager  A  Macnider.  Chief  Inspector  and  Superintendent  of  Branches  II.  V.  Meredith, 
Assistant  General  Manager  and  Manager  at  Montreal  F.  VV.  Taylor,  Assistant  Inspector,  Montreal.  F.  .1.  Hunter,  Assistant 
Inspector,  Winnipeg.  Montreal  C.  W.  Dean,  Assistant  Manager. 

BRANCHES  IN  CANADA 

ONTARIO.  Almonte,  Belleville,  Brantford,  Brockville,  Chatham,  Collingwood.  Cornwall,  Deseronto,  Fort  William,  Goderich, 
t  i " « ;  1 1  ’  I ' ,  Hamilton,  Hamilton,  Sherman  Ave.,  Kingston,  Lindsay,  London,  Ottawa  Far  s,  Perth,  Peterboro,  Pieton,  Sarnia,  Stratford 
>i.  Mary  s,  Toronto,  Toronto,  Yongc  St.  branch.  Wallaceburg. 

pi  EBEC— Montreal,  West  Fn  1  branch,  Seigneurs  St.  branch,  Point  St.  Charles  branch;  Quebec 

COWER  PROVINCES  Chatham,  N.  II.,  Fredericton,  N.  15.,  Moncton,  N.  I!.,  St.  John,  N.  I!..  Amherst,  N.  S.,  Glace  Bay.  X. 
S.,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Sydney,  N.  S..  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

M  ANITOBA  and  NORTH  WEST  Brandon,  Man.,  Gretna,  Man.,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Man.,  Winnipeg,  Man  ,  Calgary,  Alta., 
Ed "nintnn,  Alta..  Indian  Head,  Assa.,  Lethbridge,  Alta.,  Raymond,  Alta.,  Regina,  A.ssa. 

URIIISII  COLUMBIA  -  Armstrong,  Greenwood,  Nelson,  New  Derive'-,  New  Westminster,  Rossland,  Vancouver,  Vernon, 
Victoria. 

I  n  N  i-:  w  koun  o LAND  -  St.  John’s  —  Bank  of  Montreal,  Uirchy  Cove  ( Bay  of  Islands)  Bank  of  Montreal. 

In  <  Irk  at  Britain  London— Bank  of  Montreal,  22  Abchureh  Lane,  E.  C.,  Alexander  Lang  Manager, 
ur  rF11-1'  *  n i T' !•: i *  States -New  York  It.  V.  Hebden  and  J.  M.  Greata,  agents,  59  Wall  St.  Chicago  Bank  of  Montreal — 
.1.  \\ .  I)e('.  O  Grady,  Manager.  Spokane,  Washington  Bank  of  Montreal 

Iiankkid  in  Great  Britain  London  The  Bank  of  England.  The  Cnion  Bank  of  London  nod  Smith's  Lank.  Ltd.  The 
London  atni  West  minster  Bank,  Ltd.  The  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Ltd.  Liverpool  The  Bank  of  Liverpool,  Ltd 
Scotland  Tim  British  Linen  Company  Bank,  and  Branches. 

.Bankers  in  die  I  nitko  States  New  York-  The  National  City  Bank.  The  Bank  <>t  New  York,  X  R.  A.  National  Bank 
of  (  oiiinn  ric  in  New  York.  Bn-i  an  The  Merchants  National  Bank.  J.  B.  Moors  A  Co.  Buffalo  Hie  Marine  Bank,  Buffalo.  San 
Franc!  ce  I  he  First  National  Bank  The  Anglo  Californian  Bank,  Ltd. 

General  Banking  Business  Transacted.  Farmers'  Notes  Discounted.  Interest  at  Best  Current 
Rates  Allowed  on  Deposits  in  Savings  Department. 

H.  LOCKWOOD,  Mannger  fit  Guelph. 
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Agricultural  College 


GUELPH,  X  ONTARIO 
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LARGE  STAFF  and  first-class  equipment,  furnishing 
the  kind  of  education  needed  b}^  young  men  intending 
to  live  on  the  farm  or  follow  any  kind  of  practical 
or  professional  pursuit  connected  with  farming. 

REGULAR  COO  RSES. 


1.  — Two  Years’  Course  for  Associate  Diploma, 

September  15th. 

2. — Four  Years’  Course  for  B.  S.  A.  Degree, 

September  15th. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Intended  for  those  who  cannot  spend  the 
time  or  money  necessary  to  take  the  regular 
Courses. 

3.  — Dairy  Course,  January  4th. 

4.  — Two  Weeks’  Course  in  Judging  Live  Stock 

and  Seed  Grain,  January  7th. 

5.  — Four  Weeks’  Course  in  Poultry  Raising, 

January  8th. 

6.  — Courses  in  Nature  Study,  Manual  Training 

and  Domestic  Science,  September  15th. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  GIVING  FULL  INFORMATION  AS  TO  COST,  TERMS 

OF  ADMISSION,  Etc. 

G.  C.  CREBLMAN,  B.S.A.,  M.S., 

PRESIDBI 


Please  mention  the  O.  A.G.  Review  yphen  answering  advertisements. 


FARMERS’ 

Sons  and  Daughters 


REQUIRE  a  special  Business  Train¬ 
ing  in  this  age,  quite  as  much  as 
Y7TT  an>T  other  class  of  young  people. 
yy  We  provide  a  very  special  course 
y  in  Farm  Accounting  and  Business 
Methods,  which  can  be  completed 
nicely  in  a  term  of  three  months,  or  taken 
by  mail  in  a  term  of  a  year  or  more.  It 
is  quite  inexpensive  either  way  you  take 
it,  and  it  has  proved  most  valuable  to 
many  who  have  studied  with  us  and  are 
now  applying  the  results  with  great 
success  and  satisfaction  in  their  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits.  Write  for  our  Prospectus 
and  our  Booklet,  “  Back  to  the  Farm.” 
Address 


TORONTO 

W.  H.  SHAW,  Principal. 


Plenac  mention  the  O.  A.  C.  Review  when  answering  advertieementa. 
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and 


Ontario  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  Art, 

WHITBY,  ONTARIO 


The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  College  for  Women  in  Canada. 

Palatial  buildings,  beautiful  grounds,  magnificent  site,  overlooking  Lake 
Ontario,  steam  heating,  electric  lighting,  modern  sanitation,  large  pipe  organ, 
concert  grand  pianos — in  short,  a  pleasant 

Healthful  Home  of  Christian  Culture 

As  well  as  a  live,  progressive  institution,  offering  highest  facilities  for  study  of 

Literature,  Music,  Art,  Oratory  and 
Commercial  and  Domestic  Science. 

Proximity  to  Toronto  gives  city  advantages  without  the  distraction  incident 
to  city  residence.  Several  special  trains  from  the  city  during  the  year. 

Write  for  Calendar  or  further  information  to 


REV.  J.  J.  HfllRE,  Ph.  D.,  Principal. 


Please  mention  the  O.  A.  C.  Review  when  answering  advertisement 
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SAVE  MONEY. 

Young  men  wanting  to  save  for  the  future  can  do  it  best 
by  an  Endowment  Policy  in  the  Manufacturers  Life. 

Resides  laying  by  for  the  future  and  getting  good  returns 
on  your  investment,  your  life  is  insured  during  the  period  of 
the  investment  for  the  full  amount  you  set  out  to  save. 

"Write  for  Rates. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO’Y. 


Toronto,  Canada. 


J 

Guelpb  Business 
*  College  * 

'  Masonic  Block,  109-115  Upper  Wyndham  St. 

|  The  Teaching  and  Training  of  the  Guelph 

1  Business  College  have  been  cordially  en¬ 
dorsed  by  members  of  the  Clergy  of  seven 
different  denominations ;  and  students 

I  from  twenty-three  states,  provinces  and 
territories  have  attended  its  classes. 

Its  Successful  Graduates  include  expert 
book-keepers,  court  stenographers,  bank 
managers,  business  managers,  merch¬ 
ants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  civic, 
i  government  and  railway  officials,  jour-  i 
nalists,  preachers,  lawyers,  school-in¬ 
spectors,  etc.  | 

There  is  no  better  time  to  enter  than  now,  j 
as  there  are  no  vacations ;  and  classes  I 
are  in  active  operation  throughout  the  j 
year.  Call  at  the  College  Office  or  { 
Address, 

M.  MacCORMICK,  B.  A  , 

Principal.  1 

Please  mention  the  O.  A.  C.  ltevie’ 


*2)airi/  zfe/iooi 

There  are  five  courses  during  the  year. 

CREAMERY  COURSE 

For  Factory  Butter-makers  only, 
commences  Dec.  1st,  and  closes  Dee. 
21st,  1904. 

FACTORY  COURSE 

For  both  Butter  and  Cheese  mak¬ 
ing,  commences  Jan.  4th  and  closes 
March  24th,  1905. 

FARM  DAIRY  COURSE 

For  Ladies  and  Farmers’  Sons, 
commences  Jan.  4th,  and  closes  March 
24th,  1905. 

COURSE  FOR  DAIRY  INSTRUCTORS 

April  3rd  to  April  10th,  1905. 

SUMMER  COURSE 

For  Butter  or  Cheese  Makers,  or 
those  who  wish  to  learn,  May  1st  to 
Oct.  1st,  1905.  j 

The  Farm  Dairy  Course  includes  | 
lectures  and  practical  work  in  the  I 
Poultry  Department  and  illustrated 
lectures  in  Domestic  Science.  j 

H.  H.  DEAN, 

In  Charge  of  Dairy  School. 


when  answering  advertisements. 
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FACTS 


Less  than  2  per  cent,  of  our  Students 


Our  Specialty  ^  ^ 

Preparing  Teachers  and  Students  for  Junior  and  Senior  Non-Professional 
Standing;  Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation;  School  and  College 
Examinations,  Etc. 

Our  Record  ^  ^ 

For  two  years  we  have  passed  an  average  of  over  95  per  cent,  of  our 
candidates  at  public  examinations. 

Our  Facility  ^  ^ 

Is  the  Best.  IFe  teach  by  mail. 
drop  their  courses. 

Our  Curriculum  ^  ^ 

Includes  nine  departments  of  Study,  i.  e.,  Academic,  Commercial,  Indus¬ 
trial,  Household  Science,  Library  Science,  Advertising,  Agricultural 
Science,  Civil  Service,  Insurance  Courses,  Etc. 

Send  for  Announcement,  Etc. 

Canadian  Correspondence  College,  Ltd. 
161  Bay  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


0 


THE 
UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


THE  UNDERWOOD 


0 


“WRITING  IN  SIGHT.”  ^ 

It  makes  no  difference  what  Typewriter  you  may  use,  or  have  used,  the  machine  you  w 
will  eventually  buy  is  the  U  n  d  erwo o d . 


SOLE  CANADIAN  AGENTS 


5  United  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd 


Head  Office 


TORONTO 


Please  mention  the  O.  A.  C.  Review  when  answering-  advertisements. 
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MORANG  S I  MODERN  I  TEXT  .  BOOKS 


Morang’s  Modern  Nature  Study. 

By.S.  Silcox,  B.  A.,  D.  Paed.,  Inspector  Public  Schools,  St.  Thomas,  and  O.  J.  Stevenson, 
M.  A.,  English  Master,  Collegiate  Institute,  St.  Thomas. 

“  It  contains  a  mine  of  material  and  a  fulness  of  illustration  that  cannot  but  be  very 
helpful.” 

332  Pages,  262  Illustrations,  12  Colour  Plates.  Price  75  Cents. 

Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools.  First  and  Second  Reader. 

By  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  Philadelphia  Normal  School. 

The  first  book  is  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  magazines  for  children,  yet  is  by  no 
means  for  amusement  only.  The  Second  is  for  the  help  of  teachers. 

16  Mo,  260  Pages.  Illustrated.  Price  35  Cents  Each. 

Handbook  of  Nature  Study. 

By  D.  Lange.  Instructor  in  Nature  Study  in  the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
This  book  is  intended  to  point  out  some  of  the  material  which  may  be  made  the  basis  of 
profitable  lessons  in  Nature  Study. 

12  Mo,  339  Pages  60  Illustrations.  Price  $1.00. 

Nature  Study  for  Grammar  Grades. 

By  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  A.  B.,  Department  of  Natural  Science,  Chicago  Normal  School. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  formulate  a  few  of  the  problems  wlrch  present  themselves  to 
the  student  of  nature,  and  to  aid  in  their  solution. 

12  Mo,  407  Pages.  Price  $1.00. 

The  Study  of  Animal  Life. 

By  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Lecturer  on  Zoology,  School  of  Medicine, 
Edinburgh 

This  book  treats  the  life  of  animals,  their  internal  activities,  their  forms  and  structure, 
and  the  theory  of  animal  life. 

12  Mo,  329  Pages,  176  Illustrations.  Price  $1.20. 

Insect  I/ife. 

By  J.  II.  Comstock,  Professor  of  Entomology  in  Cornell  University. 

An  introduction  to  Nature  Stuiy  and  a  guide  for  teachers,  students  and  others  interested 
in  out-of-door  life. 

12  Mo,  319  Pages,  18  Full  Page  Coloured  Illustrations,  295  Illustrations  in  Text.  Price  $1.75. 

Animals. 

By  David  S.  Jordan,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.,  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  M.  S.,  and  Harold 
Heath,  Ph.  D.,  all  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

This  book  contains  two  parts,  “Animal  Life”  and  “Animal  Forms.” 

12  Mo,  587  Pages,  316  Illustrations.  Price  $1.80. 

Plants. 

By  John  M.  Coulter,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago. 

This  book  co  uprises  two  parts — which  may  be  obtained  separately — “  Plant  Relations” 
and  “  Plant  Structures.” 

12  Mo,  603  Pages,  513  Illustrations.  Price  $1  80. 

Morang  &  Co.  Ltd  Toronto 

Please  mention  I  he  O.  A.  (’.  Review  when  answering  udvertist  menis. 
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|  An  Ideal,  Strong',  Vigorous  | 


Is  34  vcars  old.  Has  Assets  now  exceeding  $8,000,000.  Has  a  surplus  (on  Government 
Valuation  Standard),  of  nearly  $900,000.  Has  nearly  30,000  policyholders.  Has  nearly 
$40,000,000  of  Insurance  in  force.  Has  paid  over  $6,500,000  in  cash  to  polic}  holders,  or 
to  their  families,  and  still  has  in  Reserve,  for  their  security,  over  $7,000,000,  in  solid  assets. 

**  SECURITY  ^ 

This  Company  holds  in  Reserve  a  Greater  Sum  thanthe  Government 
Standard  calls  for,  thus  affording  its  policyholders  Absolute  Security. 

^  IT  LEADS 

This  Company  Stands  at  the  Head  of  Canadian  Companies,  Canadian 
business,  in  the  net  amount  of  insurance  in  force  Gained  over  all  its  competitors 
during  the  past  Five  Years,  as  shown  by  the  Government  Reports. 


HEAD  OFFICE,  WATERLOO,  ONT. 


I 


Vice-Presidents 


Robert  Melvin,  A.  HosKin,  K.  C., 

President.  Hon.  Justice  Britton, 

Geo.  Wegenast,  Manag'er.  W.  H.  Riddell,  Secretary. 

Geo.  Chapman  ^  ^  General  Agent. 

I  McLEAN’S  BLOCK  ^  GUELPH.  | 

I _ I 
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Cbe  traders  Bank  of  Canada. 

Assets  Twenty  Millions,  ($20,000,000.00.) 


IT  IS  THE  FARMERS’  BANK. 


M  T 


Special  Attention  Paid  to 
FARMERS’  BUSINESS. 


LOANS  MADE 

DEPOSITS  RECEIVED 

The  Most  Favorable  Rates  and  Terms  Given. 

A.  F.  H.  JONES 

** 

^  MANAGER 

Dominion  Bank 

guelph. 


Capital  Paid  Up 

Reserve  Fund  and 
Undivided  Profits 


$3,000,000 

$3,565,000 


A  General  Banking  Business  transacted 

Savings  Bank  Department  in  connection  with 
all  offices  of  the  Bank. 

Deposits  of  $1.00  and  upwards  received 


Manager  Guelph  Branch 

H.  C.  SCHOLFIELD 


The  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce. 


Established  1867. 

B.  E.  WALKER, 


Head  Office,  Toronto. 

General  Manager. 


Capital  (Paid  Up)  -  - 


$8,700,000 

3,000,000 


GUELPH  BRANCH. 

A  general  banking  business  is  transacted. 

Bankers  for  the  Dominion  Live  Stock  Association  and 
O.  A.  C. 

Far  rers’  notes  discounted. 

Drafts  issued  payable  at  all  po:nts  in  Canada  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Ber¬ 
muda,  etc. 

SAYINGS  BANK  DEPARTMENT. 

Deposits  of  $1.00  and  upwards  received  and  current  rates 
of  interest  allowed. 

Interest  added  to  the  principal  at  the  end  of  May  and 
November  in  each  year. 

Special  attention  given  to  Collection  of  Commercial  Paper 
and  Farmers’  sales  notes. 

J.  M.  DUFF,  Manager. 
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W.  H.  JONES 

Tire,  M>ife  and 
Jlccident  Insurance 

Agent  for 

All  the  Reading 
Steamship  I/ines 

Office— St.  George’s  Square 

’PHONE  216 

Full  Particulars  on  Application 


GUTHRIE  &  GUTHRIE. 

Barristers,  Solicitors  and  Notaries, 

DOUGLASS  ST,  GUELPH. 

Donald  Guthrie,  K.  C.  Hugh  Guthrie,  K.  C. 

GUELPH  AND  ONTARIO  INVESTMENT  AND 
SAVINGS  SOCIETY, 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPARTMENT 

.Deposits  of  $1.00  and  upwards  taken. 

Highest  current  rates  allowed. 

J.  E.  McELDERRY,  Secy.-Treas. 

The  Guelph  Radial  Railway  Co. 

TIME  TABLE 

Cars  leave  College  Landing  for  City  as 
follows : 

A.  M.— 6.25,  6.45,  7.05,  7.30,  7.50,  8.15, 

8.35,  8.55,  9.20,  9.40,  10.00,  10.25,  10.45, 
11.05,  11.30,  11.50. 

P.  M.— 12.15,  12.35,  12.55,  1.15,  1.40, 
2.00,  2.20,  2.45,  3.05,  3.30,  3.50,  4.15,  4.35, 
5.00,  5.25,  5.50,  6.15,  6.40,  7.00,  7.20,  7.45, 
8.05,  8.25,  8.45,  9.10,  9.30,  9.50,  10.15, 

10.35,  *10.55. 

Returning,  Cars  leave  St.  George’s  Square  10  minutes  later. 

*  Saturday  Night  Only. 


luijral  Spntltiu'cil  jmieiii  of  Cnglauil 


Telegraphic  Address:  ''Practice.”  London*  Telephone  No.  3675  Gerrard. 
13,  Hanover  Square, 

London,  w._. 


190’ 


Dear  Sir^ 

^  I  take  pleasure  in  handing  to  yon  the  enclosed  Cheque s' 
Nos '  P2-0  03> . ,  value  foO V . ESO ,  for-freia/ . 


.Qnecl  Ajfurr~*>  of  DcpJfzN M* 


and  shall  feci  ooligea  if  you  will  kindly  present  it  through 
Banker  at  the  earliest  possible  date . 


The  receipt  at  the  foot  of  the  Cheque  must  be  signed  by 
you  and  dated  before  presentation  to  the  Bankers ,  as  the  Cheque 
without  the  receipt  is  of  no  value. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ernest  Clarke, 


TlLbQAM/)  dqfcefJjty  /  flUuJi*  $/ 


Secretary. 


No  acknowledgment  to  the  Society  is  required. 

N.D.— Cheques  outstanding  more  than  sis  months  after  date  will  not  be  paid  by  the  Bankers  until  certified  by  the  Secretary 

•vxyi/os) 

GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  anil  MUIR  CO.,  LIMITED.  BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  high  grade  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines. 
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The  Great  International  Route 


Reaches  through  its  Western  Connections 
via  the  following  Gateways 

Detroit,  Port  Huron  and  Chicago. 

ALL  POINTS*IN 


Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Arizona 

California 


Tickets,  Folders,  and  all  Information  from  Agents  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,  or 


G.  E.  WALKER,  C.  P.  (Si  T.  A.,  Guelph. 

J.  D.  McDONAI/D,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto. 
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Good  going  Dec.  24,  25  and  26,  returning 
until  Dec.  27,  1904.  Good  going  Dec.  31, 

1904,  and  Jan.  1  and  2,  1905  ;  valid  for  return 
until  Jan.  3,  1905. 

FARE  AND  ONE  -  THIRD 

Going  Dec.  23,  24,  25,  26,  30  and  31,  1904, 
and  Jan.  1  and  2,  1905  ;  returning  until  Jan. 

5,  1905- 

Between  all  Stations  in  Canada,  Port  Arthur  and  East 

Full  particulars  from  any  Canadian  Pacific  Agent,  or 
C.  B.  Foster,  D.P.A.,  Toronto. 

J.  HFFFFRNAN,  a.  c.  brown, 


City  Agent. 


Depot  Agent. 
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New  Century  Ball  -  Bearing 
Washing  Machine 


^  ^ 

MADE  RIGHT 

RUNS  LIGHT 

BUILT' 

NEVER 

TO  LAST 

SURPASSED 

tM1  e<^ 

Not  the  cheapest,  but  decidedly  the  best  Washing  Machine  made.  Five  to  seven  minutes  only 
required  for  a  tubful.  The  operator  need  not  stand  when  using  it,  and  there  is  practically  no 
wear  on  garments.  Full  information  given  on  application. 


The  Dowswell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hamilton,  Ontario. 


IS  KNOWING  HOW  AND  HAVING  THE  MEANS 


The  Macdonald  Institute  supplies  the  Knowledge.  We  supply  the  means. 

In  order  to  put  into  practice  modern  ideas  of  Cooking,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  have  a 
first-class,  up-to-date  Range. 

GRAND  IDEA  RANGES 

are  lavishly  nickled ;  their  operation  is  very  simple ;  and 
they  are  Guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

Visit  our  Warerooms  and  examine  the  Grand  Idea. 

Don’t  fail  to  procure  a  copy  of  our  Booklet,  “  The  Art  of 
Cooking.”  It’s  free  for  the  asking.  Remember  the  name 
‘ ‘ Grand  Idea ”  ;  “The  Range  that  never  fails, ’ ’ 


Office  and  Warerooms,  Paisley  Street,  Guelph,  Ontario. 
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OFFICE, 

SCHOOL, 

CHURCH, 

&  LODGE 
FURNITURE 
FINE  BAN  K.0FFICE, COURT  MOUSE  AND 
DRUG  STORE  FITTINCS  “  M  ’ 

A,  SPECIALTY 


Is 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG^-'1 


Vertical 

Filing  ^ 

Have  you  tried  the 
Vertical  Folder  System 
of  Filing?  By  this  simple 
method  all  corres¬ 
pondence  to  and 
from  any  single 
customer  is  kept 
intact,  ensuring  the 
quickest  reference. 

Space  too  limited  to  go 
into  detail.  Write  and 
we’ll  be  pleased  to  send  KEEP-TOGEThER 

you  a  circular  which  SYSTEM 

will  tell  you  just  how 

the  successful  business  houses  are  run.  We  keep 
a  Full  Line  of  Office  Furniture  (in  wood  and 
steel)  and  Labor  Saving  Devices  on  hand. 


The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co  ,  Ltd. 

55  Yongre  St.  Factories,  Newmarket. 

New  City  premises  almost  ready 

97-103  Wellington  St.  West.  Toronto 


KELSEY 


&  S  CORRUGATED  j*  S 
jt  j*  WARM  AIR  j*  jt 


GENERATORS 


SAVE 

MONEY 

WHILE 

THE 

SNOW 

FLIES 

HEAT 

MAKERS 

FUEL 

SAVERS 


NOTE  CAREFULLY 

Long  Hollow  Sections 
(b'eat  Heating  Surfaces 
Large  Air  Capacity 
Cast  Iron  Back  Pipes 


Direct  Contracts  Made.  Proper  Results 


KELSEY  RECORD 

3  only,  made  and  sold  in  1889 

Over  25,000  at  present  in  use 

More  than  2,500  in  use  in  it’s  home  city 
(Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

Used  for  proper  and  economical  warming 
and  ventilating  of  nearly  liO  Canadian 
Schools. 

Over  70  per  cent  of  an  increase  in  sales  in 
the  U.  S.  for  September  and  October  1904» 
as  compared  with  same  months  in  1903. 

Sales  in  Canada  for  first  six  monts  of  1904 
were  considerably  more  than  doubled  as 
compared  with  1903.  Sales  have  largely 
increased  each  and  every  year. 

Guaranteed.  Send  for  Kelsey  Booklet. 


THE  JAMES  SMART  MANUFACTURING  CO-  LIMITED. 


WINNIPEG,  MAN.  BROCKVILLE,  ONT. 

Exclusive  Canadian  Makers. 
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f>igb  Class 


B€CC  -  r, 

Piano=Players,  Organs, 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Bell  Piano  &  Organ  Co.,  Limited, 


GUELPH, 

ONTARIO 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 


I 
l 

C 
9 

l 

l 


ASBESTOS  GOODS 
INSULATING  PAPERS 
PREPARED  ROOFING 
ENGINE  PACKING 
ETC.,  ETC. 


CLING-SURFACE  FOR  BELTS 
SMOOTH-ON  FOR  IRON  REPAIRS 

Eureka  Mineral  Wool 
and  Asbestos  (2o’y. 

74  York  St.,  Toronto. 
ESTABLISHED  OVER  30  YEARS 


FLOWER  POTS 

Do  you  use 

%4ter  -J 

Strong,  Durable,  Light 


PORTJS  AND  CHEAP 

Those  who  do  will  have  no  other 
Post  Card  brings  Price  List  and  Catalogue 

THE 

Foster  Pottery  Co'y. 

LIMITED 

HAMII/TON  -  CANADA 

•  — - — — — -  — — -  • 

Builders  and  Contractors. 


Manufacturers  of  Packing  Boxes 
and  Novelties. 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  PATRONAGE. 

Contractors  of  the  Massey  Hall  and  Library, 
Macdonald  Institute  and  Macdonald  Residence 
buildings,  all  of  Guelph. 

THE  gdHDLTZ  BROg.  \  dO, 

LIMITED. 

BRANTFORD,  CANADA. 
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EVERYTHING 


Tor  Garden, 
Tarm  and 
Greenhouse 


i  

___ 


THE  BEST  SEEDS  THAT  GROW 
CANADA’S  GREATEST  SEED  STORE 

For  Sise  and  Quality  our  Bulbs 
are  Unequalled.  Our  Stock  of 

Roses  and  Plants  is  Unsurpassed 
Clematis  Vines,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits,  Etc. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  Send  for  one  now 

THE  STEEL  BRIGGS  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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A  Trip  from  Chester  to  Ludlow. 

By  W.  P.  Gambia. 


URING  the  past  summer  it 
was  the  writer’s  good  for¬ 
tune  to  accompany  Professor 
Day  on  a  trip  through  the 
south  of  England.  Our 
passage  across  the  ocean  was  uneventful, 
and  everyone  was  delighted  when,  on 
the  eight  day  after  leaving  Montreal,  we 
sighted  the  bold,  rugged  outlines  of  the 
Irish  coast.  The  weather  on  this  day 
was  particularly  charming,  and  most  of 
the  passengers  spent  the  hours  on  deck 
admiring  the  rocky  coast,  now  hidden 
by  the  mist,  and  again  standing  forth  in 
majestic  grandeur  as  the  clouds  were 
shifted  about  by  the  breeze.  The  flight 
of  the  great  gulls,  too,  was  interesting. 
Sitting  on  the  deck  we  watched  these 
beautiful  birds  as  they  flew  from  point 
to  point  among  the  rocks,  or  swooped 
down  by  the  side  of  the  ship  to  pick  up 
morsels  of  biscuit  which  the  passengers 
had  thrown  overboard.  Thus  the  hours 
flew  quickly  by.  In  the  evening  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  most  glor¬ 
ious  sunset,  and  the  long  summer  twilight 
which  followed  was  a  source  of  new  de¬ 
light  to  many  of  our  company. 


Everyone  was  on  deck  at  an  early  houi 
on  the  following  morning  to  watch  the 
course  of  the  steamer  as  she  made  her 
way  up  the  river  Mersey.  The  waters 
of  the  river  as  they  empty  themselves 
into  the  sea,  are  extremely  muddy,  a  fact 
which  elicited  the  remark  from  one  of 
the  passengers  that  ‘  ‘  the  quality  of 
Mer(c)y  is  not  strained.”  The  chief 
objects  of  interest  which  meet  the  pas¬ 
senger’s  gaze  are  the  outer  walls  and  lofty 
warehouses  of  the  Liverpool  Docks. 
These  immense  docks  are  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  feature  of  this  great  commercial 
city.  They  flank  the  Mersey  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  and  cover  a 
total  water-area  of  nearly  four  hundred 
acres. 

We  landed  shortly  after  eight  o’clock, 
and  tarried  for  a  while  to  watch  the  un¬ 
loading  of  the  cargoes  from  many  large 
steamers.  As  one  great  ship  was  re¬ 
lived  of  her  cargo  of  merchandise  she 
would  move  along  to  give  place  to  another, 
and  so  the  work  went  on.  Later  in  the 
day  we  made  a  tour  of  the  city,  and  in 
the  afternoon  we  left  by  train  for  Chester. 

Chester  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
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interesting  cities  in  England  to  the  aver¬ 
age  tourist.  Here  the  Romans  establish¬ 
ed  a  permanent  camp  about  A.D.  60. 
After  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
Chester  was  occupied  in  turn  by  the 
Welsh,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes.  In 
607  it  was  destroyed  by  Aetliel frith  of 
Northumbria.  After  that  time  the  city 
is  supposed  to  have  been  desolate  until 
894,  when  the  Danes  found  refuge  in  it, 
and  held  it  for  a  year  against  King  Al¬ 
fred.  Chester  was  the  last  city  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  yield  to  William  the  Conqueror. 
In  the  Great  Civil  War  the  citizens  held 
out  stoutly  for  Charles  I.,  but  were  final¬ 
ly  starved  into  surrender. 

Chester  is  beautifully  situated  011  the 
river  Dee.  The  walls  completely  sur¬ 
round  the  city,  a  circuit  of  nearly  two 
miles,  forming  a  delightful  promenade, 
from  which  we  obtained  a  splendid  view 
of  the  Cathedral  and  the  country  round 
about.  The  ascent  to  the  walls  is  made 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  The  Phoenix  Tower, 
near  the  point  from  which  we  started, 
bears  the  inscription  ‘  ‘  King  Charles  stood 
on  this  tower  vSept.  25,  1645,  and  saw  his 
army  defeated  on  Rowton  Moor.”  Con¬ 
tinuing  our  walk  we  next  visited  the 
Water  Tower.  This  Tower  contains  a 
small  museum.  There  are  also  some  in¬ 
teresting  Roman  remains  in  the  garden 
outside. 

The  cathedral,  though  not  one  of  the 
largest  in  England,  has  many  interesting 
features.  It  was  originally  the  Abbey 
Church  of  vSt.  Werburg.  The  first 
church  erected  upon  the  site  appears  to 
have  been  built  in  the  10th  century.  It 
was  reconstructed  in  1095,  and  part  of 
the  present  walls  are  remnants  of  that 
structure.  The  work  upon  the  present 
church  began  sometime  in  the  12th 
century.  The  whole  eastern  part  of  the 
church  is  Early  English  jn  style,  the  rest 


is  decorated  with  perpendicular  additions 
and  attractions.  The  stalls  in  the  choir 
are  rich  Perpendicular  work  of  the  15th 
century,  unsurpassed  in  its  way. 

The  most  curious  and  unique  feature 
of  the  two  main  streets  of  Chester  are 
the  Rows.  Besides  the  ordinary  side¬ 
walk  of  these  streets  there  is  a  continuous 
covered  gallery  through  the  front  of  the 
houses.  O11  this  “upstairs  street”  all 
the  better  class  of  shops  are  situated,  the 
others  being  beneath  the  level  of  the 
roadway. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this 
quaint  old  city  is  the  old  houses  with 
their  timbered  fronts  and  carved  gables. 
Among  these  the  mansion  or  ‘  ‘  Palace  ’ 5 
of  the  old  Earls  of  Derby,  is  probably 
the  most  interesting.  This  building  is 
now  occupied  by  the  humblest  class  of 
tenants.  The  wood  in  the  front  of  the 
building  is  richly  carved  and  is  well 
worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  tourists  who  throng  to  examine  it. 

On  the  evening  of  our  first  day  in 
Chester,  we  went  out  by  the  electric 
train  to  a  small  village  (Saltney)  a  few 
few  miles  from  Chester.  The  pastoral 
scenery  between  these  points  is  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  in  England.  There  is  an 
attraction  in  the  landscape  which  is  hard 
to  explain,  and  even  more  difficult  to 
describe.  Our  impression  was  that 
Nature  had  grown  mellow  under  humid 
skies,  as  in  our  fiercer  climate  she  grows 
harsh  and  severe. 

Prom  Saltney  we  had  a  clear  view  of 
the  Clwydian  Hills  some  miles  distant. 
The  sun  had  just  gone  down  behind  a 
broad,  dark  cloud  as  we  reached  this 
small  town,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the 
summer  twilight,  and  a  certain  pensive, 
reminiscent  feeling  in  the  air  itself  amply 
repaid  us  for  the  lack  of  sunshine. 
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Up-to-date  Business  Street. 


On  our  way  back  to  the  city  we  were 
very  much  interested  in  watching  the 
crowds  of  people  as  they  leisurely  saunt¬ 
ered  through  the  walks  and  drives  which 
surround  Chester.  All  worry  and  care 
appeared  to  be  left  behind,  and  they  were 
out  to  enjoy  the  grandest  scenery  in  this 
grand  Old  Rand.  We  were  indeed  sorry 
that  our  duties  would  not  permit  us  to 
spend  more  time  in  this  delightful  spot, 
but  as  we  had  many  places  to  visit  we 
decided  to  leave  the  next  day  on  the 
“Old  Times”  stage  coach  for  Shrews¬ 
bury. 

The  morning  was  cold  and  gloomy, 
and  the  weather  forecast  was  not  wholly 
encouraging,  but  we  were  cheered  by  the 
hope  that  the  day  would  be  fine.  Our 
hopefulness  was  justified  in  a  great 
measure,  and  by  noon  the  heavy  clouds 
had  dispersed,  and  bright  sunshine,  not 
indeed  too  oppressively  hot,  with  a  fresh, 
pleasant  breeze  to  temper  it,  gave 
promise  of  ideal  conditions  for  a  most 
delightful  drive. 

We  left  Chester  about  eleven  o’cloclc 


and  after  a  brisk  drive  of  about  an  hour, 
behind  four  spirited  horses,  we  arrived 
at  a  small  village  called  Rossett.  On 
the  way  we  passed  Baton  Hall,  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster.  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  elegant 
mansions  in  England.  The  park  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Hall,  is  extremely  fine. 
Grand  old  trees  line  the  driveway  which 
increase  the  impressiveness  of  this  fine 
country  seat. 

Reaving  Rossett  the  coach  road  passes 
through  some  of  the  very  finest  agri¬ 
cultural  land  in  Chester.  A  rich  farm¬ 
ing  landscape  spreads  around  us.  Away 
to  the  right  we  can  plainly  see  the  gently 
undulating  outlines,  and  smooth,  grassy 
tops  of  the  Welsh  Hills.  To  the  left  is 
a  beautiful  stretch  of  pasture  land  ;  again 
as  we  move  along  our  view  is  obstructed 
by  huge  trees.  Passing  these  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  beautifully  winding 
brook,  whose  silvery  waters  dance  in  the 
glorious  sunshine.  Anon  we  pass  a  herd 
of  deer  grazing  peacefully  in  a  hedge- 
encircled  field,  and  further  we  see 
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numerous  rabbits  making  a  hasty  retreat 
at  the  sound  of  our  horses’  hoofs  beating 
along  the  hard,  stone  road.  Sometimes 
the  road  winds  through  the  landscape 
like  a  footpath  with  only  a  hedge  between 
it  and  the  rank  growing  grass.  An 
occasional  field  of  grain  seems  strangely 
out  of  place  in  this  pastoral  country.  All 
along  the  way  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
odor  of  the  meadow-sweet  in  bloom.  A 
wild  rose  here  and  there  in  the  hedge,  or 
a  wild  clematis  nearly  ready  to  bloom 
next  attracts  our  attention.  All  these 
and  other  cases  equally  as  interesting 
meet  our  gaze  as  we  glide  along.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  adequately  depict 
scenes  such  as  this,  but  the  reader  may 
be  able  to  gather  some  idea  of  the  varied 
beauty  of  this  typical  English  scenery. 

At  Oresford  we  changed  horses  and 
continued  our  drive  through  scenery 
which  rivals  even  that  of  the  English 
Eake  District.  We  next  passed  in  suc¬ 
cession  Wrexham,  Marclnviel  and  Over- 
ton  Bridge.  At  the  latter  place  we  again 
changed  horses  and  continued  our  drive 


to  the  very  picturesque  litttle  town  of 
Ellesmere.  Here  we  lunched,  after  which 
we  pursued  our  journey  along  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  winding  road  which  leads  to  Cock- 
shut.  Everywhere  there  is  a  marked 
repose  and  moderation  in  the  scenery. 
The  whole  appearance  of  the  land  from 
Ellesmere  to  Shrewsbury  bespeaks  the 
action  of  slow,  uniform  conservative 
agencies.  The  dominant  impression  all 
along  the  route  is  repose.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  restful  land  to  the  eye. 
This  look  of  repose  is,  no  doubt,  due  in 
part  to  the  maturity  and  ripeness  brought 
about  by  time  and  ages  of  patient  and 
thorough  husbandry,  and  partly  due  to 
the  gentle,  continent  spirit  of  Nature 
herself. 

Shrewsbury,  the  home  of  Charles 
Darwin,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
hill  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
Severn.  It  was  once  an  important  po¬ 
sition  on  the  Welsh  march,  and  was  at 
one  time  surrounded  by  walls,  of  which 
but  few  traces  remain. 

A  short  distance  from  the  station 
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stands  the  Castle  of  Shrewsbury,  which 
was  founded  by  a  vassal  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  Castle  is  now  used  as 
a  barracks. 

The  house  in  which  Charles  Darwin 
was  born  stands  on  the  Mount  which 
overlooks  the  Severn.  The  Welsh  bridge 
which  crosses  the  river  is  but  a  short 
distance  away.  Crossing  this  bridge  we 
return  through  the  Mardol  to  the  centre 
of  the  town,  where  many  up-to-date  busi¬ 
ness  houses  may  be  seen. 

Reaving  Shrewsbury  we  proceeded  by 
train  to  Rudlow.  The  latter  is  an 
extremely  interesting  old  town  with 
many  fine,  old  houses.  It  is  prettily 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Teme 
and  the  Corve.  In  years  gone  by  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  Cords  President  of 
Wales,  whose  castle,  still  magnificent  in 
decay,  was  built  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  here  Milton  wrote  his 
“  Comus  ”  to  celebrate  the  appointment 
of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  to  the  office 
of  Lord  Marcher,  and  a  great  part  of 
Butler’s  Hudibras  was  also  written  with¬ 


in  its  walls.  The  hall  in  which  Comus 
was  first  presented  in  1634  is  still  in  situ. 

There  are  many  beautiful  walks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rudlow  ;  in  fact  a  walk 
in  any  direction  is  certain  to  prove 
interesting.  The  whole  country  abounds 
in  the  most  beautiful  scenery.  Nowhere 
is  the  foliage  of  the  trees  more  dense  and 
massive  than  in  this  part  of  England.  It 
is  probable  that  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
droop  more,  and  the  branches  are  more 
pendent  because  of  the  slow,  dripping 
rains  and  excessive  moisture,  which  fall 
in  this  and  many  other  parts  of  England. 
The  rays  of  light  are  fewer  and  weaker, 
and  the  foliage  disperses  itself  so  as  to 
catch  them  all,  and  thus  presents  a  fuller 
and  broader  surface  to  the  eye  of  the 
beholder. 

It  is  quite  impossible  in  an  article  of 
this  kind  to  give  any  correct  impression 
of  the  South  of  England,  but  perhaps 
enough  has  been  said  to  give  the  reader 
a  faint  conception  of  a  land,  every  foot 
of  which  is  a  well-kept  lawn  or  garden. 
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The  repose  of  the  landscape  is  enhanced, 
rather  than  marred,  by  the  part  that 
man  has  played  in  it.  How  those 
old,  arched  bridges  rest  above  the 
streams  ;  how  easily  they  conduct  the 
trim,  perfect  highways  over  them  :  Then 
the  ivy-clad  walls  and  ruins,  the  finished 
fields  and  rounded  hedgerows,  the  em¬ 
bowered  cottages  and  that  gray  massive 
architecture  all  contribute  to  the  har¬ 
mony  and  to  the  resposeof  the  landscape. 
One  cannot  well  overpraise  such  rural 
and  pastoral  beauty,  the  beauty  of  fields, 
parks,  downs  and  holms. 

The  dreamy  peacefulness  of  the 
country  through  which  we  passed  was 
everywhere  evident.  Indeed  to  drive  on 
a  “stage  coach’’  from  Chester  to 
Shrewsbury  and  Ludlow  means  to  be 
saturated  with  the  impression  that 
nowhere  in  the  world  can  one  obtain  a 
better  idea  of  the  orderly,  the  permanent, 


the  well-kept  in  the  works  of  man,  and 
of  the  continent,  the  beneficent,  the 
uniform  in  the  works  of  Nature.  It  is 
here  we  see  the  most  perfect  bit  of 
garden-lawn  of  England  ;  and  the  history 
of  many  centuries  written  in  grass  and 
verdure,  a  district  where  waste  and  desert 
are  unknown.  The  fields  so  green  and 
peaceful  ;  the  cattle  beaming  content¬ 
ment  ;  the  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  peace¬ 
fully  on  the  hillsides  ;  the  streamlets  that 
have  never  left  their  banks  ;  the  open 
forest  glades,  half  sylvan,  half  pastoral, 
clean,  stately,  full  of  long  vistas  and 
‘ 1  Cathedral-like  aisles.  ’  ’  Such  were  the 
varied  scenes  through  which  we  passed. 
Living  among  such  scenery,'  one  can 
readily  understand  why  this  beautiful 
country  has  so  dominated  the  affections 
and  imaginations  of  our  Artists  and 
Poets. 


Giant’s  Causeway. 
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Should  a  farmer  Study  Economics? 


By  Waeter  James  Brown. 

VERY  year  the  practice  of  agriculture  is  becoming  more 
scientific  and  more  truly  professional.  A  few  years  ago 
/  it  was  a  common  thing  to  hear  people  ask,  “Of  what 
use  is  an  education  to  a  farmer?”  Then  they  would 
question  the  utility  of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  botany, 
geology,  physics,  etc.,  to  the  practical  farmer.  Conditions  are  chang¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Thoughtful  people  now  realize  that  successful  agriculture 
requires  a  liberal  intellectual  endowment,  wide  and  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  and  high  grade  technical  skill.  Those  who  have  the  interest  of 
the  country  at  heart  no  longer  attempt  to  fix  the  maximum  for  the 
farmer’s  education.  No  intelligent  man  now  suggests  to  the  farmer 
that  he  is  wasting  his  time  in  studying  sciences.  The  fact  is  that  the 
farmer  should  know  so  many  things  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  just 
what  he  may  leave  out  of  his  curriculum.  He  has  a  trade  to  learn, 
just  as  any  other  mechanic,  only  in  his  case  he  must  learn  to  do  many 
things  instead  of  one  thing.  He  has  to  learn  something  of  commerce, 
how  to  buy  and  sell,  how  to  keep  his  farm  books  and  how  to  make 
his  business  pay.  Up  to  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  farmer  who  had 
met  these  two  requirements  was  fairly  successful.  He  was  so 
considered.  But  to-day  the  farmer  must  also  be  a  scientist,  or  at  least 
be  able  to  apply,  in  his  own  practice,  the  teachings  of  science  and  the 
modified  results  of  scientific  investigations. 

If  the  farmer  has  a  trade  to  learn,  then  must  get  a  business 
education  and  be  trained  to  conduct  commercial  transactions  with 
intelligence  and  skill,  and  still  further,  must  become  familiar  with 
many  branches  of  science  to  be  able  to  utilize  them  in  his  calling,  are 
we  not  asking  him  to  do  enough  ?  How  can  we  expect  those  who 
have  very  little  education  to  do  so  much  ?  The  farmer,  of  all  men, 
should  have  the  best  education.  He  needs  it  most.  Everything  he 
does  requires  knowledge.  Everything  about  him  appeals  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence.  If  he  has  eyes  to  .see  he  can  learn  something  new  every 
minute  in  the  day.  But  to  be  a  farmer  means  more  than  being  merely 
a  tiller  of  the  soil,  however  delightful.  In  Canada  it  means  to  occupy 
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a  position  of  first  importance  in  the  nation.  This  is  an  agricultural 
country,  the  majority  of  our  people  are  farmers,  the  bulk  of  our  capital 
is  invested  in  agricultural  lands  and  we  derive  the  greater  proportion 
of  our  wealth  from  agricultural  products.  Therefore,  the  farmer 
is  our  most  important  citizen.  From  a  selfish  point  of  view  he 
is  more  vitally  interested  in  everything  that  effects  the  country’s 
progress  than  any  other  man.  There  is  hardly  a  problem  offered  for 
solution,  or  a  question  suggested  to  the  public  mind,  that  does  not 
directly  or  indirectly  touch  the  individual  farmer.  Then  why  is  it, 
that  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cases,  the  farmer  is  found  absent 
from  the  point  of  duty,  or  is  passed  over  when  men  of  ability  are 
required  ?  There  is  but  one  answer.  It  is  a  question  of  education  ! 

Should  a  farmer  study  economics  ?  In  other  words  should  he 
have  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  operative  in 
business,  in  governmental  functions  and  in  society.  As  a  citizen  no 
more  important  matters  can  engage  his  attention.  [  The  word  econo¬ 
mics  as  here  used  embraces  the  terms  political  economy,  political  science 
and  sociology.]  The  farmer  should  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
government  of  his  country  and  should  put  away  his  politics  between 
elections  and  direct  his  attention  to  the  history  and  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  the  study  of  constitutional 
history  and  development.  He  will  find  an  abundance  of  interest  and 
variety  in  studying  our  military  and  judicial  systems,  national,  pro¬ 
vincial  and  municipal  forms  of  administration,  etc.  Then  if  he  turns 
his  thoughts  to  the  social  needs  of  the  rural  districts  he  will  find  some 
of  the  most  difficult  and  vital  problems  in  our  national  life  awaiting 
solution.  Too  many  farmers  are  ashamed  of  their  calling  and  speak 
discouragingly  of  it  to  their  children.  They  should  rather  be  ashamed 
of  themselves  and  instead  of  driving  their  boys  and  girls  into  the  cities, 
they  should  make  the  farm  so  attractive  and  life  there  so  interesting, 
dignified  and  remunerative  that  the  young  people  will  be  proud  to 
follow  agriculture  as  a  profession  and  happy  in  the  opportunities 
offered  by  country  life  for  social  pleasures  and  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Another  phase  of  this  important  subject  of  economics  which  should 
receive  careful  attention,  is  the  study  of  the  production,  distribution 
and  consumption  of  wealth,  or  as  it  has  been  called  by  some,  “the 
science  of  earning  a  living.  ’’  This  involves  questions  of  labor, 
exchange,  methods  of  employing  capital,  land,  rents,  taxes,  supply 
and  demand,  markets,  trusts,  monopolies,  money,  banks,  interest, 
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trade,  profits,  wages,  public  and  private  expenditures,  public  finance, 
railways,  corporations,  transportation  of  products,  profit  sharing  and 
co-operation,  etc.  Every  one  of  the.se  questions  is  a  matter  of 
importance  to  the  farmer  and  should  be  studied  by  him. 

In  future  articles  an  effort  will  be  made  to  throw  some  light  on  a 
few  of  the  more  important  problems  awaiting  our  solution. 
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Our  Winter  Birds. 


By  C.  W.  Nash. 


FEW  years  ago  I 
read  an  article  in 
one  of  the  famous 
British  magazines  in 
which  the  writer  (an 
eminent  Scotch  naturalist)  .stated 
that  the  ‘  ‘  Snow  Bunting  and  the 
little  blue  Sparrow,  called  the 
Snow-bird,  or  Chip-bird,  are  the 
only  two  birds  which  brave  the 
whole  Canadian  winter,  but  the 
latter  is  domestic  and  clings  to 
man’s  abodes  for  shelter  and  sus¬ 
tenance,”  and  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  I  should  very  much  like 
to  take  the  writer  of  that  article 
out  for  a  walk  on  some  fine  win¬ 
ter  day  through  one  of  our  woods 
and  show  him  the  variety  of  ani¬ 
mal  life  which  is  to  be  found  there 
during  our  much  abused  winter  season. 
One  properly  selected  walk  would,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  convince  him  that  very  many  birds 
not  only  brave  the  severity  of  our  Cana¬ 
dian  winter,  but  that,  like  our  human 
population,  they  live  through  it  in  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  existence. 

Very  few  of  our  own  people  even  know 
what  a  large  number  of  birds  spend  the 
winter  months  in  this  Province,  because, 
as  a  rule,  country  walks  are  not  popular 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  our  birds 
as  yet  have  not  generally  acquired  the 
habit  of  seeking  food  and  safety  in  the 
vicinity  of  houses  ;  some  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  number  is  increasing  every 
year,  do  frequent  our  lawns  and  gardens, 
more  particularly  those  in  which  ever¬ 
green  and  berry-bearing  bushes  are 


grown,  the  evergreens  affording  shelter 
from  the  wind  and  roosting  places  at 
night,  while  the  berries  provide  food, 
the  mountain  ash  being  especially  de¬ 
sirable  in  this  respect,  as  the  berries  re¬ 
main  on  the  tree  all  through  the  season 
and  are  readily  accessible  to  the  birds. 

Putting  out  of  consideration  all  the 
Ducks,  Gulls  and  other  waterfowl  which 
spend  the  winter  on  the  open  water  of 
our  lakes  and  streams,  there  are  forty- 
three  species  of  birds  which  may  be  found 
in  greater  or  less  abundance  every  winter. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  as  the  Spruce 
Partridge,  (Canada  Grouse),  the  Three 
toed  Woodpeckers,  Cock  of  the  Woods, 
Canada  Jay  and  Raven,  being  almost  en¬ 
tirely  birds  of  the  North  woods,  are  not 
often  met  with  in  the  cultivated  parts  of 
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the  Province,  and  some  of  the  birds  of 
prey  have  become  rare.  I  have  not  in¬ 
cluded  the  Wild  Turkey  in  my  calcula¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  in  all  probability  now  ex¬ 
tinct.  Besides  the.se,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  representatives  of  our  Summer 
visitors  remaining  with  us  through  the 
cold  season.  Robins,  Cedar  Waxwings, 
Meadowlarks,  and  Song  Sparrows,  can 
generally  be  found  in  Southern  Ontario,  by 
those  who  know  where  to  look  for  them, 
while  in  Kent  and  Essex  Red-headed 
Woodpeckers,  Flickers,  Carolina  Doves, 
and  even  Cardinal  Grosbeaks,  occur  with 
surprising  frequency  ;  and  even  the  Belt¬ 
ed  Kingfisher,  whose  rattling  cry  we 
associate  with  rippling  waters  and  glanc¬ 
ing  sunbeams,  often  finds  abundant  food 
and  comfortable  quarters  on  a  running 
stream  which  never  freezes  up.  One  I 
saw  at  Bala,  in  the  District  of  Musk  oka, 
in  January,  1901,  was  plunging  into  the 
water  and  bringing  out  fish  with  the  same 
easy  complacency  these  expert  fishers  al¬ 
ways  exhibit.  Then  again,  a  season 
seldom  passes  without  our  being  favored 
with  a  visit  in  force  of  one  or  more  speices 
of  those  erratic  migrants  from  the  North, 
whose  movements  seem  to  be  governed 
by  laws  peculiar  to  themselves.  Some¬ 
times  the  Evening  Grosbeaks  come  and 
attract  universal  attention  by  the  beauty 
of  their  plumage,  and  their  gentle  un¬ 
suspicious  manners  ;  in  other  years  it 
may  be  the  Bohemian  Waxwings,  or  Rap- 
land  Longspurs ;  this  .season  it  is  the 
Canada  Jay  which  drifted  down  from  its 
home  in  the  spruce  woods  to  visit  civili¬ 
zation.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  poor 
creatures  will  be  permitted  to  return  to 
their  Northern  wilds  ?  Not  many,  I  fear. 
Perhaps  the  most  impudently  familiar 
creatures  that  wear  feathers  are  these 
Jays  ;  every  man  who  has  had  occasion 
to  spend  the  winter  in  the  north  woods 


of  Ontario  must  have  had  some  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  Canada  Jay,  or  “  Whiskey 
Jack,”  as  it  is  commonly  called.  Usually 
this  bird  lives  altogether  in  the  woods 
beyond  the  pale  of  civilization,  and  never 
having  been  subjected  to  persecution  has 
not  yet  learned  to  treat  men  as  enemies 
to  be  avoided,  but  rather  as  good  friends 
to  be  sought  out  and  made  much  of  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  as  soon  as  a  camp  is  made  and 
the  first  fire  started,  a  party  of  “  Whis¬ 
key  Jacks”  will  be  sure  to  appear  and 
make  themselves  at  home.  They  drop 
in,  as  it  were,  to  take  pot  luck  with  you. 
Nothing  that  you  eat  comes  amiss  to 
them,  and  they  are  thankful  for  even  the 
refuse  that  3^011  have  no  use  for.  Their  im¬ 
pudence  in  helping  themselves  to  any¬ 
thing  they  want  is  bounded  only  by  their 
ability  to  carry  it  off.  I  have  never  seen 
them  actually  take  the  pot  off  the  fire, 
but  I  have  many  times  caught  them  steal¬ 
ing  its  contents,  after  it  was  on  it  and 
before  it  got  too  hot  for  them  ;  and  I 
have  had  them  peck  at  the  body  of  a 
hare  I  was  skinning  whilst  it  was  still  in 
my  hands.  All  the  time  they  are  doing 
these  things  they  will  look  at  you  in  the 
most  innocent  way  imaginable,  and  whis¬ 
per  their  soft  notes  as  if  taking  you  into 
their  confidence.  It  is  impossible  to  help 
liking  them  in  spite  of  their  thievish 
tricks. 

The  Blue  Ja3T,  which  resides  in  the 
cultivated  partions  of  the  Province 
throughout  the  year,  has  a  good  deal  of 
the  impudence  of  its  cousin,  the  “Whis¬ 
key  Jack,  ’  ’  but  sad  experience  has  taught 
it  to  avoid  the  familiarity,  for  although 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
birds,  yet  it  is  possessed  of  certain  traits  of 
character  which  have  not  endeared  it  to 
human  beings.  It  is  very  destructive  to 
the  eggs  and  >x>ung  of  other  birds,  and 
is  partial  to  small  fruit  in  season,  conse- 
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quently  it  is  looked  upon  generalty  as  a 
rather  unwelcome  visitor  to  our  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  is  more  often  shot  off 
than  encouraged.  In  spite  of  that  the 
cunning  of  the  bird  enables  it  to  hold  its 
own  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  our 
towns  and  cities,  and  it  seems  to  prefer 
nesting  in  shrubberies  under  the  very 
eyes  of  its  greatest  et£emy  to  retiring  for 
that  purpose  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
woods,  as  birds  of  less  courage  and  more 
modesty  are  apt  to  do  ;  but  although  its 
nest  is  frequently  placed  in  positions 
where  it  can  be  readily  seen,  yet  the  birds 
themselves  are  not  so  easily  observed,  for 
they  abandon  for  the  time  all  their  noisy 
and  obtrusive  ways,  and  slip  so  silently 
through  the  bushes  that,  although  their 
nest  may  be  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
house,  its  presence  will  be  quite  unsus¬ 
pected  until  after  the  young  are  well 
grown,  when  the  frequent  visits  of  the 
old  ones  with  food  will  sometimes  attract 
attention  to  it.  In  the  winter  they  do  no 
harm,  but  as  at  that  season  they  eat  large 
quantities  of  insects  then  in  a  dormant 
condition  they  do  some  good,  and  a 
prettier  picture  than  that  made  by  a 
merry  troop  of  Blue  Jays  foraging  among 
the  snow-draped  evergreens  is  very  hard 
to  find. 

After  winter  has  fairly  set  in  and  snow 
covers  the  ground,  every  orchard  and 
shrubbery  in  the  country  is  sure  to  be 
visited  by  that  little  feathered  acrobat, 
the  Chickadee.  He  rambles  everywhere 
and  does  almost  everything,  except  stand 
still  in  the  attitude  usually  accepted  as 
the  correct  one  for  a  bird.  If  you  think 
there  is  any  position  which  is  impossible 
for  a  bird  to  assume,  just  watch  a  Chick¬ 
adee  foraging  for  insects  among  the  pine 
tassels  and  you  will  soon  abandon  that 
idea.  If  he  has  any  lt  customary  atti¬ 
tude”  I  have  not  yet  discovered  it  ;  but 


he  certainty  seems  to  prefer  taking  his 
meals  head  downward,  with  the  rest  of 
his  body  adjusted  any  way  to  suit  the 
occasion.  If  a  garden  contains  a  few 
evergreens  or  shrubs  of  any  size,  Chick¬ 
adees  may  easily  be  induced  to  remain 
about  the  premises  all  through  the  sea¬ 
son  by  a  little  feeding  ;  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  fat,  and  a  few  pieces  of  this 
stuck  about  the  trees  and  bushes  will  be 
sure  to  attract  them.  After  they  have 
once  found  it,  if  the  little  store  is  kept 
replenished,  the}^  will  not  fail  to  come 
regularly  to  feed  on  it,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  aid  materially  in  clearing  the 
premises  of  insects. 

Perhaps  the  typical  bird  of  a  Canadian 
winter  is  the  Snow  Bunting,  or  Snow¬ 
flake,  as  it  is  very  appropriately  called. 
Its  habit  of  keeping  to  the  open  fields 
and  frequenting  the  snow-covered  high¬ 
ways  brings  it  under  the  immediate  notice 
of  every  one  who  travels  in  the  country 
when  the  sleighing  is  good,  for  it  is  only 
when  the  snow  is  deep  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  well  down  towards  zero,  that 
these  hardy  little  wanderers  visit  South¬ 
ern  Ontario  in  large  numbers.  At  such 
times  flocks  of  them  may  be  .seen  drifting 
about  the  country  in  a  careless,  happy- 
go-lucky  fashion,  sometimes  dropping  for 
a  few  minutes  near  a  bunch  of  weeds 
sticking  up  through  the  snow  and  gath¬ 
ering  the  seeds  ;  then  whirling  off  again 
like  snowflakes  picked  up  by  the  wind, 
and  all  the  time  keeping  up  the  merriest 
jingle  of  notes  imaginable.  The  most 
intense  cold  has  no  terrors  for  them,  they 
are  always  jolly  and  contented  and  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  As  the 
snow  disappears  they  retreat  northward, 
and  their  summer  is  spent  far  up  in 
the  Polar  regions,  so  far  indeed  that 
no  explorer  has  yet  pushed  his  way  be¬ 
yond  them.  This  season  I  was  surprised 
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to  find  these  birds  abundant  in  Algonm 
early  in  October.  The  visitation,  like 
that  of  the  Canada  Jay,  is  unusual.  We 
may  find  out  what  it  means  later  one. 

In  this  article  it  is,  of  course,  impossi¬ 
ble  to  refer  to  all  our  winter  birds  in 
detail.  A  fine  winter  afternoon  spent  in 
a  piece  of  bush,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  hardwood  and  coniferous  trees,  will 
show  enough  birdlife  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical  that  at  no  time  is  our 
climate  so  severe  and  the  country  so  ice¬ 
bound  that  birds  cannot  live  happily  in 
it.  If  there  are  birches  and  alders  in  the 
woods,  flitting  about  in  the  tops  will  be 
Goldfinches,  Pine  Siskins  and  Redpolls, 
with  probably  a  few  Purple  Finches.  In 
the  hemlocks  and  pines  Crossbills  and 
Pine  Grosbeaks  are  likely  to  be  seen, 
though  the  latter  are  as  often  found  in 
the  hardwoods  as  among  the  evergreens  ; 
while  from  all  around  come  the  lisping 
notes  of  the  Golden  Crowned  Kinglet, 
the  Tree  Creeper  and  the  Chickadee, 
mingled  with  the  harsher  calls  of  the 
Nuthatches,  the  Woodpeckers  and  Jays. 

Many  of  our  small  winter  birds  could, 
no  doubt,  be  induced  to  become  regular 


visitors  about  our  premises  if  they  were 
afforded  some  little  encouragement  and 
protection,  for  they  soon  lose  their  fear 
of  man  when  they  find  they  can  feed  in 
safety  in  his  presence,  and  they  will 
quickly  find  and  resort  to  places  where 
food  is  provided,  no  matter  what  is  going 
on,  so  long  as  no  direct  hostility  is  shown 
them.  This  is  very  noticeable  when 
chopping  is  being  done  in  the  wood  lot. 
As  soon  as  the  work  begins,  and  the  first 
few  stroks  of  the  axe  sound  through  the 
bush,  parties  of  Chickadees,  Nathatches, 
Jays  and  Woodpeckers  gather  round  the 
workmen  and  investigate  every  piece  of 
bark  and  decayed  wood  thrown  open,  no 
matter  how  close  it  may  lie  to  a  person’s 
feet.  They  have  learned  by  experience 
that  when  a  farmer  gets  out  his  cord- 
wood  their  chance  for  a  feast  has  come, 
and  like  wi.se  creatures,  they  act  upon  the 
knowledge  the}'  have  gained. 

Nearly  all  our  birds  are  well  worth 
caring  for  and  protecting,  but  none  more 
so  than  the  farmer’s  friend,  “Bob  White’  ’ 
whose  portrait  appears  at  the  head  of 
this  article. 
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Causes  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 


By  B.  R.  Nag-Tany. 


The  Struggle  for  the  Political 
Supremacy  of  Corea. 


GLANCE  upon  the  map  of  the 
Far  East  will  soon  discover  the 
prominency  of  the  great  penin¬ 
sula  called  the  Kingdom  of  Corea.  It 
occupies  an  area  of  82,000 

Geography 

of  eorea  square  miles,  and  is  sur¬ 

rounded  by  a  coast  line  of 
1,740  miles.  Running  about  600  miles 
lengthwise  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
it  spreads  about  135  miles  crosswise  to¬ 
wards  the  east  and  west.  It  is  situated  be¬ 
tween  330  1 3'- 430  2!  N.  lat.  and  between 
and  1240  12'  -  130°  35'  E.  long.  In  the 
north  it  comes  in  contact  with  Russian 
territory  for  a  short  distance,  and  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  it  by  the  Tumen  river. 
From  the  end  of  the  Russian  territory  to 
the  western  coast  line  theie  runs  a  river 
called  the  Yalu,  which  is  the  boundary 
between  Manchuria  and  Corea.  The 
country  is  very  hilly  everywhere  and 
consequently  there  are  a  great  many 
rivers.  Although  the  country  is  devoid 
of  prairie  land,  small  fields  of  a  very 
fertile  nature  are  abundant  along  these 
rivers.  Three  great  mountain  ranges 
called  Hakutow,  Conton  and  Himalaya, 
occupying  the  greater  space  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  are  thickly  wooded  and  richly  gifted 
with  all  sorts  of  minerals.  Boundless 
wealth  exists  in  the  farming,  lumbering 
and  mining  industries. 


Corea  is  a  kingdom  of  twelve  millions. 
Social  The  system  °f  government 


Condition 
iti  Corea* 


is  aristocracy,  but  when  the 
King  is  an  influential  man 
it  becomes  a  monocracy.  The  people  have 
absolutely  no  power  in  the  government, 


and  the  high  offices  are  exclusively  held 
by  the  nobles.  No  matter  how  foolish 
he  is  a  man  of  noble  blood  is  exalted,  and 
no  matter  how  heroic  he  is,  a  man  of 
common  blood  is  dispised.  The  social 
condition  is  worse  even  than  that  of 
China.  People  are  cranky,  poor  and 
have  no  emotions  whatever.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  due  to  the  lack  of  education, 
but  authorities  state  that  the  Coreans 
can  not  rise  above  the  level  of  coolies. 
The  nobles  are  supported  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  have  no  more  occupation  than 
circling  around  the  king.  Commoners 
live  by  farming,  fishing  and  trading. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  slaves  in 
Corea,  descended  from  olden  times. 
Corea  is  the  only  country  in  Asia  that 
has  had  slaves,  and  it  is  also  the  only 
existing  example  of  slavery  in  the  world. 
The  national  religion  of  Corea  is  Sha¬ 
manism,  whose  teaching  is  composed  of 
strange  ghost  stories.  Christians,  al¬ 
though  they  are  yet  in  the  minority,  are 
increasing  in  numbers. 


Short  Ristory 
of  the  Korean  internal 
Kingdom. 


Corea  is  a  country  that  has  a  history 
extending  over  2,900  years.  This  history 
is  decorated  with  stories  of 
struggle,  foreign 
invasion  and  successive  sub¬ 
jugation  by  China  and  Japan  in  turn. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  old  kingdom 
to  the  present  age  the  country  never  en¬ 
joyed  perfect  independence  nor  continu¬ 
ed  peace.  The  native  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula  were  first  conquered  by  the 
Mongolians  who  occupied  and  populated 
the  country. 
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For  900  years,  from  1000  B.C.  to  100 
B.C.,  it  was  ruled  by  China.  During 
her  control  China  colonized  Corea 
with  her  people.  I11  100  B.C.  China 
lost  her  control  and  Corea  was  divided 
into  three  states,  namely,  Shiragi,  Koma, 
and  Kudara,  under  three  different  kings. 
About  200  years  after  the  establishment 
of  these  kingdoms,  they  were  subju¬ 
gated  by  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  who 
levied  a  huge  tribute.  This  lasted  over 
200  years  and  ended  in  the  annexation 
of  Kudara,  by  China  and  the  subsequent 
re-establishment  of  her  control  over 
the  rest  of  the  kingdoms.  Although 
China  again  attained  supremacy  over 
Corea,  she  could  not  maintain  it.  The 
gradual  weakening  of  Chinese  influence 
caused  many  revolts.  Soon  the  whole 
country  was  thrown  into  great  con¬ 
fusion  and  the  darkness  of  internal  in¬ 
surrections. 

In  965  A.  D.,  there  arose  a  great  man 
called  Woken,  whose  ancestors  were  the 
kings  of  Koma.  He  conquered  the 
whole  country,  established  a  new  king¬ 
dom  and  named  it  Koma.  The  dynasty 
of  the  new  kingdom  continued  to 
flourish  400  years,  although  internal 
rebellion  and  foreign  invasions  always 
troubled  it.  The  great  Manchurian 
named  Gin-Gis-Kang  invaded  Koma, 
and  penetrated  the  country  with  the 


ambition  of  conquering  Japan. 

From  1 300  the  J apanese  navy  under  tli 
command  of  the  federal  Fords  began  t 
menace  the  kingdom  of  Koma.  Constan 
attacks  by  sea  caused  the  fall  of  tli 
dynasty  and  gave  rise  to  the  presen 
rulers. 

The  present  dynasty  is  called  Fee  afte 
its  founder.  He  began  his  reign  ii 
1385.  Being  a  great  mai 
he  succeeded  in  restoring 
peace  and  obtaining  abso 
lute  command  in  the  whole  nation.  Fo 


Present 

Dynasty. 


many  years,  during  the  first  period  of 
the  present  dynasty,  Corea  suffered 
repeated  raids  and  attacks  from  China 
and  Japan.  But  she  successfully 
defended  herself  by  skilful  diplomacy, 
calling  upon  one  and  the  other’s  help 
alternately. 

The  most  important  personage  in  the 
modern  history  of  Corea  is  the  king  Tai- 
En-Kung,  the  father  of  the  present 
Emperor. 

He  was  a  man  of  exceedingly  wilful, 
and  pleasure-loving  nature.  He  was  an 
iron  despot  and  boasted  that  the  “  whole 
nation  is  my  slave.  ”  People  could  not 
endure  his  tyranny. 

In  1894  a  strong  revolt  called  To- 
Gaku-To,  broke  out  in  the  Southern 

Cbc  ebino-  Part  of  the  Peninsula- 

Sapancsc  War.  The  rebels  concentrated 

their  forces  and  marched 
upon  the  capital,  Seoul.  Troops  were 
sent  to  meet  them,  but  were  defeated. 
Having  been  terribly  frightened  the 
king  petitioned  the  Chinese  authorities 
to  send  troops  to  overcome  the  rebellion. 
China  immediately  responded  by  send¬ 
ing  her  troops  in  large  numbers  to  Corea 
across  the  Yalu  River,  which  caused  an 
intense  agitation  in  Japan.  For  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation  those  two  nations 
had  been  struggling  for  the  control  of 
Corea.  For  many  years  in  the  past  he 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  interference 
of  Japan  by  depending  upon  China. 
Fearing  the  Chinese  annexation  of 
Corea  as  the  result  of  successful  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  throne,  Japan  also  landed 
troops  in  order  to  restore  peace  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  Japanese  fleet  on  the 
way  to  Corea  met  the  Chinese  fleet,  and 
began  a  naval  battle,  which  was  followed 
by  engagements  on  land.  This  was  the 
Chi  no- Japanese  war  of  1894-5. 

In  one  great  naval  battle  the  Chinese 
fleet,  which  was  numerically  superior, 
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was  completely  destroyed  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese.  Within  a  few  months  all  the 
Chinese  forces  were  swept  out  of  Corea. 
The  Japanese  pushed  forward  with  over¬ 
whelming  victories, captured  Port  Arthur 
as  well  as  Wei-Hai-Wei,  and  were  about 
to  march  upon  the  capital  Pekin. 

Peace  was  soon  restored  by  the  treaty 
of  Shimonoseki,  after  one  year’s  fighting. 
Japan  fought  this  war  simply  to  protect 
Corea  from  falling  into  Chinese  hands. 
It  had  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Coreans,  and  influenced 
them  in  favor  of  the  victorious  Japanese. 
Japan  settled  herself  to  master  the  hermit 
kingdom  with  the  idea  of  destroying  all 
the  existing  evils  and  introducing  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization.  It  was,  however,  by 
no  means  an  easy  task,  and  the  difficulty 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  approach  of 
her  new  antagonist,  Russia,  who  came 
from  Northern  Europe,  through  Siberia 
and  Manchuria  to  assume  China’s  place. 

The  Chino- Japanese  war  completely 
dispelled  Chinese  influence  in  Corea, 
and  brought  Japanese  influence  in  its 
place,  but  also  provided  room  for  the 
growth  of  Russian  power. 

Right  after  this,  Corean  diplomacy 
enters  into  a  new  sphere.  From  the 
close  of  the  Chino- Japanese  war  in  1895 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  in 
1904,  a  period  of  ten  years  records  con¬ 
stant  complications  between  Japan  and 
Russia. 

Japan  is  politically,  strategically  and 
commercially  interested  in  Corea.  To 
Che  extent  dominate  Corea  is 

of  tbe  Japanese  the  climax  of  the 
interest  in  Corea.  policy  of  japan 

She  wants  to  Japanize  the  whole  country 
if  she  can.  Her  population  is  now  over¬ 
flowing  its  small  area  and  rapidly 
increasing  by  a  large  percentage  year 


after  year.  It  is  her  urgent  need  to  find 
a  land  for  future  expansion. 

She  can  find  no  more  suitable  country 
than  in  Corea.  The  intimate  relation 
historically  inherited  and  geographically 
gifted,  together  with  the  tendency  of 
pervading  civilization  cannot  prevent 
Corea  from  finding  her  destination  as  a 
part  of  Japan.  After  the  Chino-Japa- 
nese  war,  Japan’s  special  interest  in 
Corea  was  recognized  by  the  world’s 
powers.  But  Russia’s  constant  inter¬ 
ference  had  considerably  shaken  Japan’s 
grip  upon  Corea. 

What  interested  Japan  strategically  in 
Corea  was  more  important  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Generation  after  generation 
had  never  ceased  to  pay  close  attention 
to  Corea,  because  of  the  geographical 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Peace  in  Corea  is  essential  to  the  security 
of  the  Japanese  Empire.  So  long  as 
Corea  is  unable  to  maintain  independence 
by  her  own  strength  Japan  can  neglect 
her  no  more  than  she  would  her  own 
territory. 

Because  if  she  were  neglected  Corea 
would  become  a  source  of  danger  to 
Japan,  since  some  of  the  foreign  powers 
would  then  freely  encroach  on  the 
country  and  utilize  the  laud  for  strategic 
purposes  which  would  directly  menace 
the  Japanese  island. 

An  army  concentrated  in  Corea  could 
easily  invade  the  main  island  of  Japan. 
The  Corean  strait,  which  has  a  width  of 
only  122  knots,  can  easily  be  held  by  a 
score  of  warships.  To  Japan  this  strait 
is  no  less  important  than  the  English 
Channel  to  England.  With  Corea  a  base 
of  operation  for  the  enemy,  the  strait 
would  be  the  key  to  their  successful 
invasion  of  Japan., 

There  is  no  way  in  the  world  to  enter 
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Japan  except  by  crossing  the  strait  from 
Corea.  For  defensive  purposes  Corea  is 
an  indispensable  factor  to  Japan.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  safety 
of  the  Japanese  empire  can  only  be 
assured  by  placing  Corea  under  her 
control. 

Japan’s  commercial  interest  in  Corea 
has  greatly  increased  in  recent  j^ears. 
Corea  has  the  largest  trade  with  Japan. 
Of  all  goods  imported  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  Corea,  those  from  Japan  in  the 
last  few  years  averaged  54  per  cent. 

Corea  promises  to  make  a  most  remark¬ 
able  progress  in  trade  and  commerce. 
The  indications  are  that  it  will  become 
the  center  of  all  trade  in  Asia.  The 
peninsula  is  surrounded  by  the  Yellow 
and  Japan  Seas,  and  has  seven  important 
open  ports,  namely,  Fusampo,  Chemulpo, 


Wonsan,  Chinnampo,  Moppo,  Masampo 
and  Yongampo,  all  of  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  first-class  harbors. 

As  to  the  nationality  of  the  foreigners 
in  Corea,  the  Japanese  are  the  most 
numerous  and  most  widely  spread. 
According  to  last  year’s  statistics,  of 
twenty  thousand  foreigners,  seventeen 
thousand  were  Japanese,  whereas  the 
Chinese  were  thirteen  hundred  and  only 
three  hundred  were  Russian. 

The  Japanese  are  also  the  greatest 
investors  in  Corea.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  by  them  in  all  kinds 
of  enterprises  amounted  last  year  to 
eighty-six  million  dollars.  This  shows 
the  magnitude  of  Japanese  interests  in 
Corea. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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G  C.  CREBI/MAN,  B.S.A.,  M.S. 

President  Creelman  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  promises  well  to  make  his 
administration  memorable  as  the  period  when  agricultural  education  received  the  appreciation 
and  attention  which  is  its  due.  Throughout  his  life  Mr.  Creelman  has  been  in  a  position  to  study 
farm  conditions  and  methods  of  improving  them.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm,  received  an  agricul¬ 
tural  education,  was  connected  with  American  educational  institutions,  both  as  student  and 
instructor,  and  previous  to  accepting  his  present  position  was,  lor  several  years,  Superintendent 
of  Farmers’  Institutes.  lie  is,  therefore,  well  fitted  for  the  work  of  suiting  a  college  education  to 
the  needs  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  an  era  of  increased 
prosperity  under  his  administration. 
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A.  B.  STORMS,  A.M.,  D.D.,  1,1,.  D. 

President  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 


Dr.  Storms  has  occupied  the  position  of  President  of  Iowa  College  for  a  comparatively  short 
time,  but  during  that  period  “Ames”  has  always  taken  a  leading  position  among  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  of  the  Continent.  Storms  is  a  big  man,  big  mentally  and  physically,  an  able  and  con¬ 
vincing  speaker,  and  possessing  a  breadth  of  thought  and  soundness  of  judgment  that  admirably 
fit  him  for  the  position  he  occupies. 
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J.  I/.  SNYDER,  Ph.D. 

President  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Dr.  Snyder  became  President  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  1896,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  changes  that  have  made  Michigan  one  ot  the  leading 
Colleges  of  the  Continent.  The  Courses  now  taught  embrace  Agriculture,  Engineering,  and 
Domestic  Science,  and  in  the  management  of  the  work  and  direction  of  the  courses  of  study  Dr. 
Snyder  has  always  shown  rare  tact  and  executive  ability. 
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W.  M.  IylGGITT, 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 

Professor  Liggitthascharge  of  one  ofthe  most  progressive  of  our  Western  Agricultural  Colleges. 
The  Short  Courses  and  Special  Work  in  live  stock  carried  on  by  this  College  have  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  and  Mr.  Liggitt  by  his  foresight  and  ability  has  done  much  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Agriculture  in  Minnesota. 
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WIIA/IAM  A.  HENRY, 

Director  of  the  Experimental  Station  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 


I  rofessor  Henry’s  name  is  familiar  to  every  student  of  Agriculture  for  his  great  work  on  Animal 
Husbandry  entitled  “Feeds  and  Feeding.”  In  addition  to  this  he  has  published  several  other 
books  ;  is  a  well-known  contributor  to  the  agricultural  press,  and  as  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of 
Agricultural  Education  occupies  a  foremost  place  among  the  leading  men  of  his  country. 
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The  Agricultural  College  Idea. 


RESIDENT  Eeiot,  of  Harvard 
University,  in  giving  his 
views  regarding  the  essen¬ 
tial  constituents  in  acquir¬ 
ing  a  true  education,  ex¬ 
presses  his  thoughts  as  follows  :  “  We 

must  learn  to  sec  straight  and  clear  ;  to 
compare  and  infer ;  to  make  an  accurate 
record  ;  to  remember  ;  to  express  our 
thoughts  with  precision  ;  and  to  hold 
fast  to  loft  ideals.  ’  ’  He  again  states  that 
Effective  power  in  action  is  the  true 
end  of  education,  rather  than  the  storing 
up  of  information  or  the  cultivation  of 
faculties  which  are  mainly  receptive, 
discriminating,  or  critical.”  People  are 
realizing  more  and  more  that  scholastic 
education  should  be  closely  connected 
with  the  real  life  and  surroundings  of 
those  who  are  being  taught.  This  is 
made  manifest  by  the  present  tendency 
of  directing  the  educational  work  along 
special  lines.  Technical  education  is  be¬ 
coming  more  general  and  more  popular 
as  time  advances.  This  fact  is  made 


prominent  by  the  rapid  and  universal  de¬ 
velopment  of  agricultural  education 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  within  the  past  century. 


The  first  school  for  teaching  agricul¬ 
ture  was  founded  by  Emanuel  von 

Agricultural  ^ellen^erS  011  his  estate 
near  Berne,  Switzerland, 
Colleges.  and  in  the  same  year  a 
similar  school  was  started  by  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  at  Krumau,  in  Bohemia. 
A  High  School  of  Agriculture  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  Prague  one  hundred  years 
ago.  In  1806  the  Agricultural  School 
at  Moglin,  Prussia,  was  founded  on  a 


farm  of  2,480  acres,  and  in  1809  an  Ag¬ 
ricultural  School  was  started  at  Gratz, 
in  Styria.  Following  these,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Schools  were  established  at  Hohen- 
heim,  in  Wurtemberg,  in  1818  ;  at  Rou- 
ville,  in  France,  in  1821  ;  and  at  Schleiss- 
heim.  in  Bavaria,  in  1822.  The  first 
Agricultural  School  in  Ireland  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Templemoyle  in  1827.  The 
Royal  Agricultural  College  of  Cirences¬ 
ter,  England,  was  not  founded  until  the 
year  1849. 

The  first  Agricultural  College  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  established  at  Eansing,  Michigan, 
in  1857.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
every  State  of  the  American  Union  has 
its  Argicultural  College,  or  its  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with 
its  University.  About  one  million  dollars 
are  used  annually  for  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  in  connection  with  these  col¬ 
leges  throughout  the  various  States.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  fully  six 
thousand  students  are  in  attendance  at 
the  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time. 

In  Canada,  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  at  Guelph  was  started  in  1874, 
and  has  been  the  only  College  of  its  kind 
in  the  Dominion  up  to  1903.  We  are 
pleased  to  note,  however,  that  an  Agric- 
cultural  College  is  now  being  opened  at 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  another  is 
under  erection  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Through  the  great  liberality  of  Sir 
William  Macdonald,  of  Montreal,  and 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  J. 
W.  Robertson,  of  Ottawa,  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive,  thoroughly  equipped,  and 
Up-to-date  Agricultural  College  is  to  be 
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built  at  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

Although  only  about  a  century  has 
passed  since  the  establishment  of  the  first 
college  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture, 
we  now  find  Agricultural  Colleges  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  principle  countries 
of  the  world.  Who  can  estimate  the 
further  development  along  this  line  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  century  ? 

When  visiting  upwards  of  fifty  Agri¬ 
cultural  Schools  and  Colleges  in  nine  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  in 
1901,  I  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  thor¬ 
oughness  of  the  work 
which  was  carried  out,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
tensive  system  of  agricultural  education 
extending  through  the  Public  Schools  and 
High  Schools  to  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities.  This  was  special¬ 
ly  noticeable  in  some  of  the  countries  on 
the  continent.  I11  France,  for  instance, 
the  agricultural  instruction  forms  a  very 
important  part  of  the  general  system  of 
the  public  education.  Nearly  4,000  of 
the  Rural  Primary  Schools  of  France 
have  gardens,  or  demonstration  fields, 
which  are  used  for  object  lessons  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  courses  of  instruction. 
In  the  Rural  Elementary  Schools  the 
pupils  are  taught  the  elements  of  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences  related  to 
agriculture.  This  instruction  is  furnish¬ 
ed  in  these  schools  from  the  time  the 
boys  and  girls  are  seven  years  until  they 
are  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  is  divided 
into  the  “  elementary  course,’  ’  the  “mid¬ 
dle  course,”  and  the  higher  course.” 
After  the  pupils  are  over  thirteen  years 
of  age,  they  take  the  “advanced  course” 
in  the  superior  Primary  Schools.  Sys¬ 
tematic  instruction  is  given  in  the 
Normal  Schools  along  the  lines  of  field 
agriculture,  live  stock,  and  rural  econo¬ 


my.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  agricul¬ 
ture  forms  an  important  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
country. 

Besides  all  this,  France  has  a  great  many 
colleges  and  schools  which  are  devoted 
entirely  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 
The  highest  institution  belonging  to  this 
class  is  the  Agronomic  Institute,  located 
in  Paris.  There  are  in  all  nine  national 
schools  of  agriculture  ;  the  most  popular 
and  perhaps  the  best  equipped  of  these 
being  the  one  located  at  Grignon,  near 
Paris,  which  was  established  in  1827. 
There  are  also  between  forty  and  fifty 
practical  schools  of  agriculture  through¬ 
out  the  Republic,  each  having  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land  attached,  and  the  course  is  made 
both  practical  and  theoretical. 

France  and  some  of  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  are  becoming  thoroughly 
awakened  to  the  situation.  They  are 
establishing  systems  of  education  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  people,  the 
fruits  of  which  will  surely  be  seen  in  the 
future.  We  cannot  ignore  the  lessons 
which  may  be  learned  from  these  practical 
demonstrations  of  what  is  being  done  at 
the  present  time. 

In  Canada  and  in  the  United  States, 
we  have  not  yet  developed  the  same  per- 
fection  in  our  system  of 
Agricu  tura  agricultural  education  ex- 

^“cation  in  tending  through  the  whole 
North  America  educational  scheme  which 

we  find  in  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  I 
think  our  Colleges  of  Agriculture  have 
a  decided  advantage  in  coming  in  closer 
touch  and  in  deeper  sympathy  with  the 
people  who  are  actually  engaged  in  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  and  in  exerting  their 
influence  upon  agriculture  as  a  whole. 
Our  American  Institutions,  through  the 


Agricultural 
Education 
in  Europe. 
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Experiment  Stations  and  through  the 
co-operation  with  the  farmers  in  estab¬ 
lishing  and  carrying  forward  systems  of 
Farmers’  Institutes,  Agricultural  Asso¬ 
ciations,  and  Co-operative  Agricultural 
Experiments,  are  exerting  a  wonderful 
influence  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  two 
countries,  and  on  the  agriculturists  them¬ 
selves. 


and  experimental  work  ;  the  Farmers’ 
Institutes  for  both  men  and  women  ;  the 
Agricultural  Fairs ;  the  Five  Stock, 
Horticultural,  and  other  Associations, 
are  all  united  under  one  official  head,  and 
are  working  together  harmoniously  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture.  On¬ 
tario’s  system  of  organized  work  in  agri¬ 
culture  is  bearing  rich  fruit. 


Since  the  establishment  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  at  Guelph,  fully 
2,000  young  men  have  entered  the  regu¬ 
lar  course,  and  upwards  of  1,000  others 
have  taken  the  advantage  of  one  or  other 
of  the  short  courses  in  agriculture,  dairy¬ 
ing,  or  poultry  raising.  The  majority 
of  the  ex-students  of  the  college  are  at 
present  engaged  in  some  branch  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  ;  some 
have  accepted  positions  of  responsibility 
in  agricultural  and  other  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  different  Provinces  of 
the  Dominion,  in  thirty-five  of  the  States 
of  the  American  Union,  and  in  various 
other  countries  of  the  world,  at  salaries 
ranging  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to 
five  and  six  thousand  dollars  per  year. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  “  the  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery  for  the  educational  work 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  now  largely 
operated  by  the  graduates  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College.” 


Perhaps  in  no  country  in  the  world  is 
there  a  more  complete  system  of  agricul¬ 
tural  organization  than 
there  is  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  The  On¬ 
tario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  with  its  departments  of  research 


The  Future  of 
Agricultural  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Canada. 


May  I  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  consider 
a  great  advance  was  made  recently  when 
agriculture  was  admitted  as  one  of  the 
subjects  on  the  curriculum  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Ontario.  The  tendency  of 
this  movement  will  be  to  bring  the  edu¬ 
cational  work  in  closer  touch  with  the 
lives  and  occupations  of  the  people. 

The  labors  of  Sir  William  Macdonald 
and  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson  will  likely 
do  much  to  show,  through  object  lessons, 
what  can  be  done  in  furnishing  a  suita¬ 
ble  education  for  the  rural  population. 
Never  before  was  the  outlook  for  agri¬ 
cultural  education  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  as  bright  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  The  introduction  of  nature  study, 
domestic  science,  and  agriculture  in  our 
educational  system  should  create  a  greater 
love  for  the  life  in  the  home  and  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  furnish  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  wonderful  works 
of  God.  As  the  education  furnished  by 
the  Public  Schools  and  b}^  the  High 
Schools  comes  in  closer  touch  with  the 
lives  and  the  surroundings  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people,  the  work  of  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  will  become  more 
thorough,  more  useful,  and  even  more 
influential  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
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Canadian  Poetry. 

By  C.  C.  Jam es. 


f?T  is  the  privilege  of  the  educated, 
progressive  young  fanner  to 
get  more  genuine  enjoyment 
out  of  life  than  any  other 
young  man  in  the  world. 
You  may  question  that  opinion  by 
stating  that  as  a  rule  he  does  not  realize 
it,  but  to  that  we  reply  that,  if  not,  he 
is  not  living  up  to  his  possibilities.  To 
enjoy  life  thoroughly  we  must  depend 
not  alone  upon  our  own  efforts  to  see, 
and  hear,  and  think,  but  we  should 
profit  by  the  seeing,  hearing  and  think¬ 
ing  of  others.  Nature  and  human  life 
will  vary  according  to  our  view  point, 
the  clearness  of  our  vision,  the  spirit  of 
our  observation,  and  the  moral  character 
of  our  being.  Anything  that  will  enable 
us  to  improve  our  observing  and  to 
elevate  our  thinking  should  be  welcomed. 
We  are  apt,  in  these  days  of  practical 
teaching  and  of  intense  anxiety  for 
financial  success,  to  overlook  those  helps 
that  develop  the  aesthetic  and  moral 
sides  of  our  manhood. 

The  view  is  too  prevalent  that  dull 
prose  is  good  enough  for  the  plodding 
worker  of  the  soil — and  the  duller  the 
better.  Surely  the  farmer  who  works 
closest  to  the  great  laws  of  Creation 
should  best  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
finest  and  most  glorified  presentation  of 
Nature’s  doings  and  to  enter  most 
heartily  into  man’s  most  exalted  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  working  out  of  the  great 
laws  of  the  Creator.  Just  as  many  a 
poet  has  failed  in  his  efforts  by  ignorance 


of  the  simple  life  so  familiar  to  the 
farmer,  so  many  a  farmer  has  failed  to 
enlarge  his  thinking  and  his  being  by 
disregard  of  the  grand  presentation  of 
Creation’s  truths  in  finest  poetical  form. 
If  left  to  itself,  the  farmer’s  life  is  apt  to 
work  along  a  dead  level,  if  not  to 
become  degraded.  There  is  need  that 
he  be  lifted  up,  that  his  mind  be  elevated, 
his  outlook  be  widened,  and  his  whole 
life  sweetened  by  the  beneficial  in¬ 
fluences  that  permeate  the  highest  forms 
of  the  poetic  art.  There  is  need  that  we 
put  more  poetry  into  the  dull  round  of 
daily  toil,  that  drudgery  be  enlivened  by 
imagination  and  be  brightened  by 
romance. 

There  is  a  relaxation  in  the  reading  of 
the  best  poetry  that  farmers  should  enjoy, 
and  to  them  we  commend  the  advice 
that  alongside  of  the  books  on  practical 
aids  to  Agriculture,  the  useful  works  of 
reference,  the  carefully  compiled  tables 
of  analyses  and  the  hitherto  .somewhat 
unattractive  books  for  farmers’  reading 
there  be  placed  a  few  volumes  of  the  best 
poetry.  The  farmer’s  library  should  be 
as  varied  as  that  of  the  city  man  and  the 
probability  is  that  if  he  possesses  a  good 
collection  he  and  his  family  will  make 
more  systematic  use  of  it  than  many 
others  who  have  more  attractions  to 
spend  the  evenings  away  from  home. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words 
as  to  our  Canadian  poets.  We  have  not 
yet  produced  poets  to  rival  Milton, 
Burns,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Moore 
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and  many  others  who  have  sung  their 
songs  in  the  old  lands  over  the  sea.  It 
took  centuries  of  life  to  produce  such  as 
the.se,  and  Canada  is  as  yet  a  young 
country.  But  we  are  not  destitute  of 
sweet  singers.  It  is  not  for  us  to  com¬ 
plain  or  to  belittle  the  efforts  of  the  best. 
There  has  been  small  encouragement 
given  to  Canadian  poets  by  the  Canadian 
reading  public.  Not  far  short  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  volumes  of  Canadian  verse  have 
seen  the  light  during  the  past  eighty 
years.  Most  of  these  have  lived  a  short 
and  uncertain  life  and  have  passed  away 
unheeded  and  unappreciated.  There 
was  but  slight  reason  for  their  continu¬ 
ance,  perhaps,  and  the  natural  law  of  the 
“survival  of  the  fittest’’  has  worked 
inexorably  in  regard  to  them.  But  such 
has  been  the  experience  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Most  of  these  poets  have  treated 
of  trivial  events  and  their  style  of  treat¬ 
ment  has  not  given  them  that  persistence 
that  is  so  necessary  to  great  poems. 

Once  in  a  while  some  lover  of  good 
poetry  has  gathered  together  the  best  of 
our  Canadian  poems  and  helped  to 
preserve  them  in  collections.  Thus  in 
1864  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Dewart,  himself 
the  author  of  some  poems  of  very  high 
merit,  made  a  collection  entitled 
‘  ‘  Selections  from  Canadian  Poets  ’  ’  a  very 
interesting  volume,  now  somewhat 
scarce,  but  which  is  perhaps  the  best  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  collection  of  Canadian 
poetry.  In  1889,  Mr.  W.  D.  Righthall, 
of  Montreal,  put  out  a  volume  entitled 
“Songs  of  the  Great  Dominion.  ’’  In 
1893  Mr.  J.  E.  Wetherell  edited  a  volume 
entitled  “Eater  Canadian  Poems,’’  and 
in  1899  the  late  Dr.  T.  H.  Rand  of 
Toronto  made  a  fresh  collection  which 
he  named  “A  Treasury  of  Canadian 
Verse.  ’’  If  I  were  compelled  to 
restrict  my  library  I  would  certainly 
secure,  if  possible,  these  four  volumes. 


Though  they  do  not  include  all  the  best 
Canadian  verse,  they  contain  a  series  of 
poems  that  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  high 
order  and  quite  worthy  of  a  country  so 
limited  in  its  history  when  compared 
with  the  older  peoples  of  Europe.  Here 
and  there  will  be  found  a  poem  of  action, 
sometimes  descriptive  of  a  noble  act  in 
our  national  history,  but  in  the  main  it 
will  be  noticed  that  Nature  has  been  the 
great  source  of  inspiration.  The  great 
Canadian  Epic  has  yet  to  be  written. 

A  selection  of  the  best  Canadian  works 
apart  from  these  collections  is  a  matter 
largely  of  taste.  At  least  forty  or  fifty 
volumes  have  been  produced  during  the 
past  twenty  years  that  are  a  credit  to  our 
young  country.  Without  making 
invidious  distinction  we  may  mention  the 
works  of  Archibald  Eampman,  W.  W. 
Campbell,  Bliss  Carman,  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts,  Duncan  C.  Scott,  Frederick  G. 
Scott,  Dr.  William  H.  Drummond, 
Charles  Mair,  Thomas  O’ Hagan,  Robert 
Kernighan,  (The  Khan),  Robert 
Elliott  and  James  A.  Tucker.  To  these 
productions  of  men,  we  may  add  the 
works  of  Isabella  Valancy  Crawford,  S. 
Frances  Harrison,  Jean  Blewitt,  Ethel- 
wyn  Witherald  and  E.  Pauline  Johnson. 

Some  of  the  best  work  produced  in 
this  country  saw  the  light  in  earlier  days 
and  came  from  the  pens  of  Charles 
Heavysege,  Alexander  McEachlan, 
William  Kirby,  Evan  McColl,  Thomas 
D’Arcy  McGee,  John  Reade,  Charles 
Sangster,  and  Edward  Hartley  Dewart, 
all  of  whom  (with  the  exception  of 
Sangster)  were  born  across  the  .sea. 
Their  work  was  Canadian  in  .sentiment 
and  rightly  belongs  to  Canada. 

Ket  us  not  despise  Canadian  poetry, 
because  so  much  inferior  verse  has  been 
written,  rather  let  us  cherish  what  is 
best.  We  have  much  worth  preserving. 
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Let  us  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature 
and  remember  that  the  farmers  work  and 
the  farmers  life  will  be  brightened  and 
ennobled  as  we  incorporate  with  it  some 
of  those  elements  that  find  expression  in 
poetic  sentiment. 

Every  few  days  a  volume  of  Canadian 
poetry  conies  to  us  fresh  from  the  pen  of 
some  Canadian  poet.  To-day  there  has 
been  laid  on  my  desk  a  neat  volume  of 
poems  by  the  late  James  A.  Tucker. 
Having  written  these  lines,  I  took  up 
the  volume  to  see  what  its  message  might 
be  and  whether  it  bears  out  what  I  am 
trying  to  convey  in  these  hastily  written 
lines.  I  turn  to  page  29  and  find  a 
h' hort  poem  that  it  seems  to  me  should 


appeal  with  force  to  young  Canadian 
farmers,  students  of  soils  and  trees, 
lovers  of  Nature  and  lovers  of  their 
country.  Is  there  not  in  it  a  meaning,  a 
message,  an  inspiration  that  is  peculiarly 
yours  ? 

To  Canada. 

“  Unlike  all  flowers,  or  stout  or  slender 
All  flowers  kiss’d  by  summer’s  breath 
Which  die  in  shame — the  Maple’s  splen¬ 
dor 

Is  greatest  in  her  hour  of  death. 

‘  ‘  Dear  country,  should  occasion  call 
Thy  sons  to  die  in  Freedom’s  strife 
Like  thine  own  maple  emblem  fall 

More  glorious  ev’n  in  death  than  life.  ” 
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Christmas  Poultry. 


M|||HERE  is  always  a  large  demand 
for  poultry  at  Christmas.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  buyers 
are  looking  for  the  best  that  are  produced. 
The  majority  of  purchasers  are  prepared 
to  pay  an  extra  price  for  first-class  goods. 

There  is  a  greater 
demand  for  turkeys 
than  for  other  classes 
of  poultry,  but  when 
the  price  is  very  high 
as  it  has  been  the  last 
two  years,  many  people 
buy  geese,  ducks  and 
chickens.  In  this 
article  we  shall  con¬ 
sider  the  fattening  of 
these  classes  of  poultry. 

To  fatten  poultry  of 
any  kind,  good,  healthy 
specimens  are  wanted. 

Very  little  progress 
can  be  made  with  sickly 
or  unthrifty  birds,  in 
fact,  birds  of  this  class' 
if  shut  up  to  feed, 
become  very  unthrifty 
and  make  no  gains, 
and  in  some  cases  die. 

The  most  satisfactory 
birds  to  feed  are  those 
that  have  picked  up 
most  of  their  living 
and  that  have  large 
frames.  Birds  that  have  been  fed  well 
from  the  time  they  were  hatched  are 
much  improved  by  being  cooped  to  fatten 
but  it  is  with  the  leaner  birds  that  the 
largest  gains  are  made,  and  moreover, 


the  bird  that  has  ranged  far  and  wide 
appears  to  have  a  much  greater  appetite 
than  his  brother  who  has  always  been 
fairly  well  fed.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
that  given  the  choice  of  the  healthy 
flocks  of  birds,  the  flock  that  has  the 
frame  but  lack  the  flesh 
will  in  most  instances 
yield  the  greater  profit. 

Chickens  intended  for 
Christmas  should  be 
shut  up  to  feed  three 
weeks  before  the  time 
they  are  to  be  killed. 
The  chickens  may  be 
confined  in  a  box  stall 
or  other  pen,  or  in  the 
regular  fattening  crates. 
These  crates  have  been 
described  in  very  many 
papers  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  for  this 
reason  a  description  is 
not  given  here. 

As  a  rule  chickens 
do  somewhat  better  in 
crates  than  where  they 
are  loose  in  the  pen. 
This  is  not  always  true 
but  upon  the  average, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe 
they  do  better  in  the 
crates.  Chickens  make 
faster  gains  where  the 
temperature  is  not  too  low,  especially  if 
crated.  A  temperature  of  45  to  60 
degrees  is  more  suitable  than  lower 
temperatures,  although  they  gain  very 
well  even  in  cold  buildings.  The  room 
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should  not  be  very  light  as  the  birds 
gain  best  when  kept  quiet  and  contented. 
They  should  be  well  dusted  with  insect 
powder  when  shut  in  the  coops  and 
again  two  or  three  days  previous  to  kill¬ 
ing.  We  have  found  a  ration  made  of 
two  parts  ground 
buckwheat,  two 
parts  ground  oats 
and  one  part  corn- 
meal  (by  weight), 
when  mixed  with 
skim-milk  to  make 
an  excellent  ration. 

Other  grain  mix¬ 
tures  have  proven 
fairly  satisfactory . 

Milk  makes  the 
flesh  white  and  at 
the  same  time  it 
tends  to  make  a 
juicy,  tender  flesh. 

There  is  a  dan¬ 
ger  in  over  feeding 
birds  when  fiist 
cooped,  in  fact,  if 
fed  too  liberally 
during  the  fr  t 
three  or  four  days, 
they  seldom  do 
well  afterward. 

They  should  be 
given  a  little  food 
three  times  a  day 
during  the  first 
v  eek,  say  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound 
to  a  pound  of  grain 
to  be  fed  to  twelve 
birds.  During  the 
second  and  third  weeks  they  should  be 
fed  all  the  grain  they  will  eat  at  each 
feed,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  no 
feed  is  left  in  the  troughs  fifteen  minutes 
after  feeding.  A  small  amount  of  tallow 
may  be  given  the  last  week.  This 


appears  to  make  the  chickens  plumper 
and  is  said  to  add  flavor  to  the  flesh. 

Where  the  market  demands  yellow 
fleshed  chickens,  the  above  ration  would 
not  be  satisfactory,  as  this  will  produce 
white  fleshed  poultry.  Yellow  flesh  is 
best  produced  by 
using  animal  meal 
in  the  proportion 
of  about  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the 
grain  ration,  in  the 
place  of  the  milk. 
The  ration  in  this 
case  is  wet  with 
tepid  water.  Yellow 
cornmeal,  red  car¬ 
rots  and  turnips 
tend  to  produce  a 
yellow  flesh. 

The  chickens  will 
require  grit  of  some 
description  once  a 
week  during  the 
fattening  period. 
Sharp  gravel,  bro¬ 
ken  crockery  and 
cinders  answer  the 
purpose  apparently 
as  well  as  regular 
poultry  grit.  If 
the  ration  is  fed 
very  wet,  no  water 
will  be  required, 
but  in  most  instan¬ 
ces  it  is  best  to 
water  the  chickens 
twice  daily. 

Ducks  which  are 
being  fattened 
should  be  kept  from  the  stream  or  pond 
and  confined  to  small  yards.  They  can 
be  fattened  on  whole  grain  very  nicely  ; 
peas,  corn  and  wheat  being  the  best 
grains.  Such  feed  should  be  put  in  a 
trough  or  pan  and  covered  with  water  to 
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a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  The 
ducks  appear  to  relish  the  food  better 
when  given  in  this  manner. 

Ground  corn  and  shorts  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  three  of  corn  to  one  of  shorts  wet 
with  milk  makes  a  good  ration.  If 
water  is  added,  meat  meal  or  cooked 
liver,  or  other  refuse  meat  must  be  used. 

Geese  are  fattened  much  the  same  as 
ducks. 

Turkeys  that  are  intended  for  Christ¬ 
mas  trade  should  be  brought  in  from  the 
fields  about  three  weeks  previous  to 
marketing  time,  and  during  this  period 
they  should  be  fed  with  corn  once  or 
twice  a  day.  They  may  also  be  fed  a 
mash  consisting  of  two  parts  of  cornmeal, 
one  of  shorts,  one  of  oats  and  one  of  beef 
scrap,  but  if  sour  milk  is  in  abundance, 
the  meat  may  be  dropped.  Small  boiled 
potatoes  are  also  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  ration.  Turkeys  should  not  be  con¬ 
fined  too  closely.  A  large  shed  is  perhaps 
the  ideal  place  for  fattening  purposes. 

All  poultry  should  be  starved  at  least 
until  the  crop  is  empty,  before  it  is 
killed.  Where  the  poultry  is  to  be  held 
for  sometime  after  killing,  it  should  be 
starved  about  thirty-six  hours.  Food  in 
the  crop  decomposes  rapidly,  thereby 
tainting  the  flesh  and  spoiling  the  general 
appearance  of  the  bird.  Birds  dress 
better  where  the  supply  of  water  is  not 
withheld  previous  to  killing.  Where  no 
water  is  given  for  thirty  or  more  hours 
before  killing,  the  birds  frequently  dress 
“  blue  ”  and  are  hard  to  pluck. 


Killing  may  be  accomplished  either  by 
pulling  the  neck  or  by  bleeding  through 
the  mouth.  The  pulling  process  is  much 
quicker  and  cleaner,  but  where  stock  is 
to  be  held  for  a  period  of  time,  there  is 
more  or  less  discoloration  about  the  neck. 
Bleeding  is  more  difficult  but  gives  a 
better  appearance  to  the  bird  when 
dressed. 

Bleeding  is  usually  accomplished  by 
using  a  sharp  jack-knife.  The  bird  is 
hung  by  the  feet  from  the  ceiling  or 
wall  so  that  the  head  is  nearly  in  line 
with  the  operator’s  elbows,  the  head  is 
drawn  down,  the  mouth  opened,  the 
knife  is  inserted  to  the  throat,  cutting 
the  veins  on  each  side  ;  the  knife  is  then 
thrust  in  the  slit  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
through  to  the  bird’s  brain  and  there 
given  a  half  turn.  If  the  operator  has 
been  successful  in  braining  the  bird,  it 
will  give  a  peculiar  cry,  which  is  followed 
by  a  quiver.  Where  the  operation  is 
successful  the  bird  plucks  very  easily  ;  if 
not  properly  done  every  feather  appears 
to  be  glued  to  the  carcass. 

Plucking  should  begin  as  soon  as 
the  bird  is  killed.  It  then  plucks  fairly 
easy.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  tear 
the  flesh.  Feathers  usually  can  be 
removed  more  easily  if  pulled  at  right 
angles  to  the  way  they  lie,  rather  than 
pulled  directly  forward  or  backward. 
Appearance  helps  to  sell  the  bird  ;  a 
clean,  nicely-plucked  bird  sells  best. 

W.  R.  Graham. 


Christmas  Beef. 

HE  green  meadows  of  Merrie  Eng-  been  nurtured  and  developed  in  this  his- 
land,  and  the  pasture  and  turnip  toric  environment.  Greater  than  the 
fields  of  Auld  Scotia,  will  be  meadow  and  the  byre,  most  potent  of  all 
famous  throughout  all  time  for  the  aris-  the  factors  in  the  life  of  the  people,  are 
tocracy  of  pure-bred  cattle  which  has  the  homes  of  Britain,  whether  stately  or 
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A  Block  of  Christmas  Beef. 


humble,  from  which  have  come  the  men 
who  could  fashion  a  breed  of  live  stock, 
or  build  up  a  nation.  And  great  are  the 
markets  of  the  kingdom  at  which  this 
vigorous,  aggressive  race  obtains  the 
food  which  builds  up  brawn  and  brain, 
and  intensifies  the  superior  qualities  of  a 
dominant  people.  It  is  here,  especially 
at  Christmas  time,  that  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  breeder  and  feeder  are 
shown  as  nowhere  else,  and  the  results 
of  their  labor  and  attention  are  generous¬ 
ly  appreciated  by  the  epicurean-like  John 
Bull  in  his  holiday  mood. 

The  cattle  used  in  catering  to  this 
Christmas  trade  are  of  the  best  type  of 
feeding  animal,  averaging  about  one  and 
half  years  of  age,  and  weighing  one  thous¬ 
and  to  twelve  hundred  pounds.  From 
the  very  outset  they  are  fed  with  a  view 
to  rapid  growth  and  deep  fleshing.  The 


utmost  skill  in  feeding  and  compounding 
rations  is  required,  the  object  being  to 
maintain  the  calf  flesh  to  the  finishing. 
The  result  of  such  careful  feeding  and 
attention  is  a  thickly  and  deeply  fleshed 
animal  of  the  best  quality,  which  brings 
at  this  time,  a  price  far  in  advance  of 
animals  fed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Such  animals  give  the  choice  roasts 
and  delicious  porterhouses  which  rejoice 
the  heart  of  John  Bull,  his  family,  and 
disciples  throughout  the  world  who  still 
retain  some  of  the  old  Saxon  love  for  the 
delights  of  the  table.  It  is  such  animals 
and  such  beef  that  contribute  more  true 
greatness  to  the  Island  Kingdom  than 
her  powerful  navy  and  vast  territory,  for 
they  tend  to  build  up  a  race  of  mentally 
and  physically  strong  men,  and  to  en¬ 
hance  the  prestige  of  the  greatest  of  the 
arts  and  sciences. 
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Some  Phases  of  Swine-Raising. 


who  are  in  the  least  familiar 
dth  Canadian  Agriculture  recog- 
ize  the  growing  value  of  swine 
as  a  class  of  farm  stock.  There  is 
scarcely  a  farm  in  the  Eastern  Provinces 
on  which  swine  are  not  fed,  more  or  less 
extensively,  for  market,  and  now  the 
West  is  beginning  to  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  bacon  trade.  Its  possibilities 
are  strikingly  shown  by  the  increase  in 
value  of  exported  hog-products  from 
three  to  sixteen  million  dollars  in  a  single 
decade,  the  trade  being  still  in  its 
infancy.  But  having  mentioned  the 
present  proportions  and  hinted  at  the 
probable  future  of  this  industry,  we 
shall  discuss  more  particularly  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer’s  end  of  the  business. 
The  value  of  swine  as  economical  pro¬ 
ducers  of  valuable  meat  is  unquestioned. 
Their  ability  to  make  use  of  by-products 
such  as  skim-milk,  butter-milk,  whey, 
and  kitchen  waste  constitutes  an  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  their  value.  In  the  corn- 
belt  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  waste  from  the  steers  by 
the  hogs  that  gives  the  feeder  his  profit. 
But  aside  from  this,  the  hog  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  sheep  or  ox  produces 
flesh  more  economically.  He  eats  more, 
relatively  to  his  size,  so  that  a  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  food  is  used  to  supply  heat 
and  energy,  and  more  is  stored  up  as 
flesh.  In  assimilation  too,  the  pig  excels 
by  reason  of  its  long  digestive  tract,  and 
is  generally  a  very  economical  user  of 
food. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  phase  of 
porcine  economics  which  relates  to  the 
method  of  farming  pursued.  No  doubt 
a  few  hogs  can  be  fed  profitably  on  a 


farm  otherwise  devoted  to  beef  produc¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  on  the  dairy  farm,  in  the 
corn  belt,  or  where  waste  occurs  that  the 
hog  is  most  profitable.  The  case  of 
Denmark  is  a  signal  illustration  of  this 
fact,  a  fact  which  is  patent  even  in  our 
own  country,  it  being  (universally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  dairying  and  swine-breeding 
can  be  most  profitably  united. 

As  to  the  class  of  swine  to  be  fed,  we 
are  peculiarly  situated.  Owing  to  our 
conditions  it  is  only  the  bacon  trade  that 
is  profitable,  but  we  have  merely  to  glance 
at  Denmark  to  see  the  result  of  intelli¬ 
gent  application  and  endeavor  along  this 
special  line.  Denmark’s  example  will 
also  help  to  decide  upon  a  class  of  swine 
which  should  best  be  suited  to  a  nation 
desiring  to  produce  high-class  bacon. 

The  Danes  raise  only  one  class  of  hogs, 
there  is  just  one  type  in  the  entire 
country.  This  conforms  to  the  well- 
known  bacon  type  with  its  strong  con¬ 
stitution,  smooth  form,  well  arched  rib, 
long,  deep  side,  and  strong,  full  hams. 
This  single  type,  prevailing  as  it  does 
throughout  the  whole  country,  insures 
that  all  the  bacon  packed  is  uniform  in 
appearance  and  quality.  Quantities  of 
inferior  stuff,  which  reduce  the  value  and 
detract  from  the  reputation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  output,  are  seldom  known.  In  a 
word,  Denmark’s  success  is  due  to  the 
uniformly  high  quality  of  her  product. 
Canadians  still  have  much  of  this  lesson 
of  uniformity  in  bacon  products  to  learn 
and  to  put  into  practice,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  farmer,  so  to  speak,  to  bring  about 
the  desired  end.  But  not  without  assis¬ 
tance.  The  packers  and  also  the  drovers 
must  perform  their  duty  by  discriminat- 
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careful  in  their  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding  oper¬ 
ations,  and  cannot  but  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Canadian  bacon 
trade. 

Turning  from  the  packer’s  and 
drover’s  responsibility,  we  shall 
discuss  rather  briefly,  phases  of 


ing  in  favor  of  the  bacon  hog.  Unscrup¬ 
ulous  drovers  and  careless  packers  con¬ 
stantly  hinder  the  attainment  of  the  de¬ 
sired  uniformity  by  buying  lots  compris¬ 
ing  several  different  classes  of  pigs  at  a 
price  which  will  admit  of  afterward 
grading  them  according  to  merit.  Such 
methods  do  not  encourage  farmers  to  be 


arched  rib,  and  deep  side,  full,  deep  hams 
and  strong  clean  bone.  The  bacon  hog 
is  expected  to  make  up  in  depth  of  body 
what  it  lacks  in  width.  This  type  of 
pig  is  proving,  and  will  continue  to  prove, 
a  profitable  class  of  stock  for  Canadian 
farmers. 

Having  thus  selected  good  stock,  the 
question  of  feeding 
becomes  pertinent. 
It  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  all 
known  feeds  and 
all  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing,  but  we 
shall  men¬ 
tion  the 
general 


interest  to  the  farmer.  The  ini¬ 
tial  selection  of  stock  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  the  two  cardinal  considerations 
should  be  constitutional  vigor  and  con¬ 
formity  to  type.  A  deep,  full  chest, 
strong  bone  and  thrifty  appearance  indi¬ 
cate  good  constitution.  The  essential 
features  of  type  are  a  neat  head  and  neck, 
smooth  shoulders,  a  long  and  somewhat 
narrow  body  with  a  strong  back,  well- 


Pigs  in  Rape. 

principle  which  applies  to  feeds,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  variety.  This  rule  holds  in  the 
feeding  of  all  classes  of  stock,  but,  owing 
to  the  too  frequent  close  confinement  of 
pigs,  it  is  most  important  as  applied  to 
swine.  The  method  of  feeding  grain, 
and  grain  alone,  has  been  superseded  by 
one  more  economical  of  feed  and  better 
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Uniformity  of  Type. 


suited  to  the  health  of  the  animal.  Un¬ 
der  the  best  conditions,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  pigs  find  themselves  in  a 
generous  clover-pasture,  so  arranged 
with  portable  hog  fences  that  it  can  be 
pastured  in  rotation,  and  thus  green  food 
is  easily  supplied  and  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  pork  greatly  lowered.  In  the 
fall,  rape  may  take  the  place  of  clover. 
A  grain  ration  of  shorts  and  barley  or 
shorts  and  corn  with  skim-milk  added 
would,  with  the  pasture  and  the  freedom 
attending  it,  give  ideal  conditions.  The 
nitrogenous  ration  and  the  exercise 
insures  the  formation  of  firm,  hard  flesh, 
which  is  produced  at  minimum  cost. 

Variety  is  even  more  important  in 
winter  than  in  summer  feeding,  for  the 
hogs  take  little  exercise,  are  in  close 
quarters,  and  have  not  access  to  the  soil. 
Roots  and  skim-milk  should  by  all 
means,  form  a  part  of  the  ration.  The 
grain  fed  should  be  more  carbonaceous 
than  formerly.  Of  exercise,  the  pigs 


should  have  all  that  is  possible,  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  question  of  housing. 

During  the  last  few  years  under  the 
stimulation  of  the  expanding  bacon  trade, 
a  great  many  farmers  have  built  elaborate 
piggeries.  I  do  not  count  this  a  mistake, 
but  it  does  seem  that  these  large, 
expensive,  illy-ventilated  houses,  which 
give  little  opportunity  for  their  inmates 
to  have  exercise,  cannot  have  all  the  ad¬ 
vantage  on  their  side.  It  is  reasonable 
to  maintain  that,  if  we  can  give  swine 
more  comfortable  quarters  with  less  labor 
of  attendance  and  less  primary  expense, 
it  is  best  to  do  so.  And  it  seems  possible 
to  provide  such  accomodation  at  small 
expense.  All  the  housing  required  would 
be  a  good,  warm  building  for  the  sows  at 
farrowing,  and  for  the  weanlings,  with, 
perhaps,  a  building  into  which  the  grow¬ 
ing  pigs  might  come  to  eat.  For  the 
growing  stock  the  ubiquitous  straw-stack 
would  provide.  It  might  be  advisable 
when  threshing  to  build  it  on  a  platform 
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a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  but  in  any 
case  the  pigs  will  soon  solve  the  shelter 
problem.  This  gives  dry  quarters,  fresh 
air,  and  exercise,  and  saves  handling  of 
the  manure,  while  it  entails  no  loss  of 
the  same.  The  breeding  stock  would 
require  separate  quarters.  These  could 
be  provided  by  warmly  banking  the 
easily-constructed  V-shaped  pens,  which, 
being  movable,  would  serve  for  shelter 
both  summer  and  winter.  Practice  prov¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  value  of  fresh  air, 
freedom,  and  exercise  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  method  just  outlined  has 
many  things  to  recommend  it,  and  that 
no  farmer  is  debarred  from  engaging  in 
this  profitable  industry  because  he  lacks 
building  capital. 

Present  indications  lead  us  to  look 


hopefully  forward  to  a  bright  future  for 
our  bacon  trade.  However,  strenuous, 
intelligent,  well-directed  effort  will  be 
required  to  attain  the  goal.  We  must 
not  be  content  with  what  we  have,  or, 
ceasing  to  struggle,  we  shall  become 
weakened,  and  lose  what  we  have 
already  attained. 

In  this  as  in  any  other  movement 
which  upbuilds  a  nation,  education  is  a 
prime  factor.  If  we  shall  assiduously 
study  our  celebrated  competitor’s  success, 
and  carefully  note  our  own  conditions, 
if  packers  and  farmers  would  see  that 
sympathy  and  co-operation  are  best  for 
both  parties  which,  we  may  hope  they 
shall  see,  there  will  be  little  to  fear  for 
the  success  of  this  important  industry. 


What  Have  You  Done  ! 

You  are  going  to  do  great  things,  you  say — 

But  what  have  you  done  ? 

You  are  going  to  win  in  a  splendid  way, 

As  others  have  won  ; 

You  have  plans  that  when  they  are  put  in  force 
Will  make  you  sublime  ; 

You  have  mapped  out  a  glorious  upward  course — 

But  why  don’t  you  climb  ? 

You  are  going  to  do  great  things,  you  say 
You  have  splendid  plans  : 

Your  dreams  are  of  heights  that  are  far  away  ; 

They’re  a  hopeful  man’s — 

But  the  world,  when  it  judges  the  case  for  you, 

At  the  end,  my  son, 

Will  think  not  of  what  you  were  going  to  do, 

But  what  you’ve  done. 

— 5.  E.  Kiser ,  in  Escondido  Times. 
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An  Experimental  Shipment  of  Fruit  to  Winnipeg. 


By  J.  B.  Reynolds. 


■jARIvY  in  the 
season  of  1 904 
active  prepara¬ 
tions  were  com¬ 
menced  for  an 
experi  mental 
shipment  of 
fruit  to  Winni¬ 
peg  by  freight, 
in  cold  storage. 
The  objects  of 
the  shipment 
were  to  make 
inquiries  into 
the  whole  question  of  the  fruit  trade, — at 
the  shipping  point,  during  transportation, 
and  at  the  market.  Much  preliminary 
work  had  to  be  covered  before  the  ship¬ 
ment  could  be  undertaken, — such  as 
deciding  upon  and  obtaining  the  pack¬ 
ages  to  be  used,  interviewing  fruit 
growers  and  securing  promises  of  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  shipment,  instructing  them 
upon  the  selection  and  packing  of  the 
fruit,  and  arranging  the  terms  upon 
which  the  fruit  was  to  be  supplied. 
Beforehand,  certain  conditions  seemed 
without  trial  to  be  essential  to  success, 
and  these  were  as  far  as  possible  closely 
adhered  to  ;  the  fruit  selected  should  be 
all  of  No.  1  grade,  and  should  be  suffic¬ 
iently  mature  to  be  of  good  quality  upon 
reaching  the  market  ;  peaches  and  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  should  be  wrapped  singly  in 
paper  ;  closed  packages  only  should  be 


used  ;  the  cars  should  be  loaded  carefully 
by  nailing  each  package  in  place,  and  by 
spacing  packages  so  as  to  allow  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  on  all  sides  of  a  package  ; 
by  shipping  in  carload  lots  the  fruit  would 
not  be  rehandled  until  it  reached  the 
market  ;  and  the  cars  must  be  kept  iced, 
and  as  quick  transit  as  possible  secured. 
Crawford  peaches  formed  the  staple 
variety  in  the  shipment,  and  as  many 
kinds  of  fruit  as  were  in  season  at  the 
same  time  were  included.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  fruit  this  year,  the  cars  were 


PROFESSOR  REYNOLDS 
Who  Conducted  the  Experimental  Shipment. 

not  shipped  until  Sept.  14th  and  16th 
respectively. 

I.— TRANSPORTATION. 

(1)  Loading. 

In  loading  a  refrigerator  car  with  boxes 
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of  fruit,  there  are  two  conditions  to  be 
kept  in  view  ;  a  rigid  structure,  and  pro¬ 
vision  for  circulation  of  air  on  all  sides 
of  the  boxes. 

The  plan  in  detail  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
i ,  which  shows  a  number  of  boxes  in 


Figure  I. 


position  in  the  car.  A  row  of  boxes  of 
the  same  length  and  depth  was  placed 
side  by  side,  with  ends  butting  against 
the  end  of  the  car,  and  separated  from 
one  another  and  from  the  sides  of  the  car 
by  narrow  spaces.  Across  each  end  of 
the  row  a  slat  was  laid,  nailed  to  each 
box,  and  butting  against  the  sides  of  the 
car.  This  was  repeated  until  a  tier  was 


formed  as  high  as  it  was  desired  to  go. 
Then  another  tier  was  built  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  butting  against  the  first 
tier,  and  so  on  from  each  end  of  the  car, 
until  it  was  filled.  If  any  space  remains 
over  at  the  middle,  too  narrow  for  a  tier 
of  boxes,  the  load  may  be  braced  by 
scantling. 

(2)  Charges. 

News  was  received  at  St.  Catharines, 
before  the  first  car  was  sent  out,  respect¬ 
ing  the  reduction  of  freight  rates  from 
84c  to  66c  per  hundred  for  mixed  fruit. 
It  is  likely  that  our  cars  were  the  first  to 
benefit  by  the  more  favorable  rates.  The 
change  made  a  difference  of  $36  on  each 
car-load,  9  cents  on  a  bushel  of  apples 
and  nearly  4  cents  on  a  box  of  peaches. 

The  new  rates  for  icing  not  having 
been  fixed  when  the  transportation 
charges  were  sent  in,  aflat  rate  of  $16.00 
was  charged,  which  brought  the  total 
charge  up  to  74  cents  a  hundred  for  a 
carload  of  20,000  pounds. 

Before  plans  for  the  experiment  were 
completed,  the  authorities  of  the 
Dominion  Express  Company  were  inter¬ 
viewed  with  the  intention  of  shipping  an 
express  load  on  one  of  the  Company’s 
patent  ventilated  cars.  A  request  was 
made  for  a  quotation  of  rates  on  car-load 
lots  from  St,  Catharines  to  Winnipeg. 
The  Dominion  Express  Company,  not 
having  rail  connection  at  St.  Catharines, 
the  quotation  was  to  include  the 
Canadian  Express  charge  from  St. 
Catharines  to  the  point  where  the  Do¬ 
minion  Express  would  take  charge  of  the 
car.  After  consideration,  the  company 
offered  to  carry  the  car,  upon  payment  of 
the  local  rate  of  the  Canadian  Express 
Company,  30  cents  a  hundred,  and  a 
further  charge  of  $2.25  a  hundred  for  the 
portion  of  the  line  over  which  the 
Dominion  Express  ran,  making  a  total 
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charge  of  $2.55  a  hundred.  To  this  an 
alternative  was  offered  by  the  Company, 
namely,  to  ship  the  fruit  by  electric  line 
to  Port/  Dalhousie,  trans-ship  to  boat  for 
carriage  to  Toronto,  and  trans-ship  again 
to  the  Company’s  car  at  Toronto.  This 
involved  handling  four  times  instead  of 
twice,  and  loading  twice  by  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  agents.  Success  in  shipping  to 
the  West  requires  as  little  handling  as 
possible  and  careful  loading,  hence  the 
alternative  as  well  as  the  original  offer, 
was  dismissed  as  impracticable. 

A  comparison  of  express  rates  per 
ordinary  car,  namely  $2.10  a  hundred, 
with  freight  rates,  74  cents,  gives  the 
following  figures,  for  tender  fruits  : 

Peaches,  per  box  of  20  pounds,  express, 
42.0  cents,  freight,  14.8  cents. 

Pears,  per  box  of  25  pounds,  express, 
52.5  cents,  freight.  18.5  cents. 

Plums,  per  box  of  25  pounds,  express, 
52.5  cents,  freight,  18.5  cents. 

Grapes,  per  basket  (6=100  pounds), 
express,  35.0  cents,  freight,  12.3  cents. 

An  express  car  loaded  at  Grimsby 
could  be  placed  and  sold  at  Winnipeg 
three  days  after.  But  tender  fruits  well- 
selected,  well-packed,  and  well-loaded 
would  be  safer  in  a  refrigerator  car  for 
six  days  or  eight  days  than  in  a  hot,  un¬ 
ventilated  express  car  for  three  days. 
Our  experiment  has  proved  that  tender 
fruits  can  be  carried  by  freight  with 
safety  ;  and  as  to  rates,  the  total  freight 
charges  are  a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  express  rates. 

II.— AT  THE  MARKET. 
Peaches. 

The  package  used  contains,  in  peaches 
wrapped  in  manila  paper  and  tightly 
packed,  slightly  more  than  the  11-quart 
basket  of  bare  peaches,  about  13  quarts. 
Crawford  peaches,  XXX,  realized  from 


85  to  90  cents  net ;  Crawford,  XX,  70  to 
80  ;  Elbertas  62  to  80. 

The  peaches  sold  entirely  on  their  ap¬ 
pearance  and  quality,  with  no  reputation 
to  help  them.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  prices  were  fully  equal  to 
those  for  the  best  California  peaches  on 
the  same  dates.  The  greater  size  of  the 
California  fruit  was  quite  counterbalanced 
by  the  superior  brightness  and  color  of 
our  fruit. 

With  respect  to  competition  of  Ontario 
peaches  with  the  Western  product,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  latter 
suffers  a  serious  handicap  in  the  matter  of 
charges.  Against  a  freight  charge  of  15 
cents  on  a  box  of  peaches  from  Southern 
Ontario  to  Winnipeg,  there  is  a  freight 
charge  of  36  cents  from  California,  and  in 
addition  a  duty  of  19  cents,  making  a 
total  of  55  cents, — a  handicap  of  40  cents 
a  box.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Win¬ 
nipeg  commission  firm,  the  waiter  saw 
quoted  50  cents  aboxF.  O.  B.  California. 
To  compete  with  these  California  prices, 
peaches  might  be  quoted  90  cents  a  box 
F.  O.  B.  St.  Catharines  or  Grimsby.  In 
fact,  with  one  exception,  prime  Crawford 
peaches  sold  in  advance  of  this  price, 
and  the  average  net  price  obtained  for 
No.  1  Crawfords,  counting  the  price  of  the 
box,  was  92  cents. 

Peums. 

The  dealers  at  Winnipeg  seemed  some¬ 
what  timid  in  purchasing  the  plums, 
and  did  not  offer  high  prices,  although 
the  fruit  was  in  good  condition.  In 
terms  of  the  n-quart  basket,  the  Reine 
Claude  plums  netted  47  cents,  the  Yellow 
Egg  54  cents,  and  the  Grand  Duke  and 
Glass  48  cents.  These  prices  are  of 
course  much  below  Ontario  prices  this 
year,  and  would  not  be  considered  high 
at  any  time. 
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Fig.  2  shows  the  2-basket-crate,  and 
the  condition  of  the  plums  at  Winnipeg. 
The  basket  at  the  left  contains  Yellow 
Egg,  the  other  Grand  Duke.  The 


crate  of  30  pounds,  after  deducting  all 
charges  and  cost  of  packing.  40  to  50 
cents  a  basket  would  be  very  uearlj7  the 
equivalent  of  these  prices.  Had  it  not 


Figure  2. 


spotted  appearance  of  the  latter  is  due  to 
the  partial  bloom  remaining  on  the  fruit. 
The.se  plums  are  shown  just  as  they  were 
opened  up,  and,  as  may  be  seen,  are  quite 
sound. 

Grapes. 

With  the  exception  of  one  lot  of 
Moore’s  Early,  of  which  a  large  percen¬ 
tage  were  off  the  stem,  and  which  netted 
55  cents,  and  one  crate  of  Concord,  which 
netted  70  cents,  the  grapes  realized 
prices  ranging  from  75  cents  to  $1. 02  per 


been  for  the  excessive  cost  of  the  crate 
used, — 30  cents,  the  results  would  have 
been  even  more  satisfactory. 

Character  of  Fruit  Demanded.  If 
one  may  judge  from  the  sale  of  two  cars 
of  mixed  fruit,  the  market  there  demands 
well-matured,  bright  fruit  of  clean  sound 
appearance.  Well-colored  Crawford 
peaches  sold  much  in  advance  of 
Elbertas,  which,  though  large,  were 
mostly  hard  and  green.  Immature  fruit 
is  not  wanted.  Many  of  the  pears  in  the 
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second  day’s  sale  were  green  and  very 
firm,  and  sold  low  accordingly.  Of  the 
apples,  well-colored  Gravensteins,  Weal¬ 
thy,  Alexander,  and  St.  Lawrence, 
commanded  the  best  prices. 

Best  Degree  of  Maturity.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  fruit  at  Winnipeg 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  most  mature 
fruit  at  shipping  point  was  in  best  con¬ 
dition  at  the  market.  Evidently  all 
classes  of  fruit  may  be  left  on  the  tree 
until  full  size  and  characteristic  color 
\ 


“semi-firm,  a  little  too  ripe  for  ship¬ 
ment,  ’’  and  the  peaches  were  large  and 
well-colored.  It  was  packed  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15th,  loaded  September  16th,  and 
sold  at  Winnipeg,  September  23rd.  On 
Monday,  September  26th,  a  report  was 
obtained  to  the  effect  that  only  a  few  of 
the  peaches  were  then  mellow  enough  to 
use,  and  that  by  the  end  of  the  week  the 
whole  of  the  box  would  probably  be 
sufficiently  ripe. 

Fig.  3  shows  : — (1)  The  California 


Figure.  3 


have  been  attained,  but  should  be  picked 
firm,  and  before  the  yellow  tints,  signifi¬ 
cant  of  ripeness,  have  begun  to  appear. 
Peaches  and  pears  that  were  shipped 
hard  and  green  reached  the  market 
without  any  perceptible  change  ;  those 
that  were  semi-firm  at  shipment  had 
become  sufficiently  mellow  to  be  in  good 
usable  condition.  A  special  report  was 
obtained  of  one  box  of  peaches,  among 
the  primes t  of  our  two  lots.  This  box 
at  the  shipping  point  was  reported 


grape-crate,  a  shallow  square  container, 
holding  4  square  trays. 

(2)  A  box  of  pears  packed  by  J.  W. 
Brennan  of  Grimsby.  The  pears  are 
heaped  toward  the  middle  by  selecting 
slightly  larger  pears  for  the  middle  ;  this 
heaping  gives  the  effect,  when  the  lid  is 
on,  as  seen  in  (3)  of  this  figure. 

(3)  is  a  box  of  California  pears  9 
x  12  x  1 8^2  inches.  By  the  style  of 
packing,  the  pears  are  squeezed  when 
the  lid  is  on. 


The  San  Jose  Scale. 


|li|pERHAPS  the  most  dangerous  pest 
Ja|||  which  has  threatened  the  in- 
terests  of  the  Ontario  fruit¬ 
growers  within  the  last  decade  is  the  San 
Jose  scale.  About  nine  years  ago  the 


scale  was  first  discovered  in  Ontario,  and 
as  the  orchardmen  were  not  acquainted 
with  its  destructive  character,  it  did  not 
receive  the  prompt  attention  wdiich  it 
deserved.  When  once  introduced  the 
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scale  spread  rapidly  and  before  it  was 
recognized  as  a  serious  pest  many  indi¬ 
vidual  trees  and  even  whole  orchards 
were  destroyed  by  its  ravages.  So 
extensive  has  been  the  damage  wrought 
in  certain  sections  that  some  fruit" 
growers  have  given  up  the  fight  and  are 
making  no  attempt  to  eradicate  the  pest 
or  check  its  deadly  work. 

These  neglected  orchards  become 
breeding  grounds  for  the  scale,  and  from 
them  it  has  spread  to  the  surrounding 
locality,  thus  making  it  much  harder  for 
those  who  are  taking  preventive 
measures  against  it. 

In  other  localities  where  its  work  has 
not  been  seen,  the  danger  of  the  pest  is 
not  realized  ;  sufficiently  strong  preven- 


Scale  Enlarged. 


tative  measures  are  not  taken,  and  too 
often  the  scale  becomes  established. 

When  the  deadly  character  of  the  scale 
became  known,  strong  measures  were 
taken  for  its  eradication.  The  impor¬ 
tation  of  nursery  stock  from  infested 
districts  was  prohibited  and  the  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  of  diseased  trees  ordered. 
In  spite  of  these  restrictions  the  scale 
continued  to  spread  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  in  order  to  control  it  some 
remedial  treatment  would  have  to  be  in¬ 
troduced. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  govern¬ 
ment  started  a  series  of  experiments 
testing  the  relative  value  of  several 
spraying  mixtures  in  destroying  the 


scale.  This  work  has  been  carried  on 
for  some  years,  with  the  result  that 
remedies  have  now  been  found  which  are 
quite-  effective  in  keeping  the  scale  in 
check  and  even  eradicating  it  when  not 
thoroughly  established. 

One  of  the  most  popular  mixtures  yet 
produced  is  the  lime-sulphur  wash  which 
has  now  been  used  for  three  years  with 
success.  Another  remedy  known  as  the 
McBain  mixture  has  been  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  some. 

In  order  to  test  the  relative  efficiency 
of  these  two  substances  a  test  was  made 
this  spring  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Fruit  Growers’  Association.  The  two 
substances  were  applied  on  alternate 
rows  in  the  same  orchard  and  care  was 
taken  to  have  conditions  exactly  the  same 
in  both  cases.  The  result  of  this  test 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  little  if 
any  difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
two  mixtures  in  destroying  the  scale, 
and  as  the  lime-sulphur  wash  is  much 
cheaper  it  will  likely  become  more 
generally  used. 

This  season  there  has  been  a  large 
quantity  of  the  lime  and  sulphur  mixture 
used  and  the  results  have  been  highly 
satisfactory.  However,  much  depends 
upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is 
applied,  but  when  the  spraying  is  well 
done  it  is  found  to  be  very  effective. 

One  great  difficulty  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  lime-sulphur  wash  is  that 
its  preparation  involves  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  labor  in  the  boiling 
process.  This  spring  experiments  were 
started  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  mix¬ 
ture  which  would  not  necessitate  this 
work.  For  this  purpose  two  preparations 
were  made  ;  the  lime-sulphur-sal-soda, 
and  the  lime-sulphur-caustic-soda  washes. 
The  former  was  made  according  to  the 
following  formula  ;  lime  25  pounds,  sul- 
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phur  20  pounds,  sal-soda  12  pounds, 
water  40  gallons.  These  substances 
were  mixed  without  the  application  of 
any  heat  in  the  boiling.  The  lime-sul¬ 
phur-caustic-soda  mixture  contained  30 
pounds  lime,  15  pounds  sulphur,  5  pounds 
caustic  soda  with  40  gallons  of  water. 
This  was  also  made  without  additional 
heat. 

These  mixtures  were  applied  to 
orchards  which  were  affected  similarly  to 
those  to  which  the  regular  lime-sulphur 
wash  was  applied.  A  careful  inspection 
of  the  trees  sprayed  with  these  mixtures 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  are  about  as 
successful  in  destroying  the  scale  as 
regular  lime-sulphur  wash  made  by  the 
boiling  process. 

In  making  either  of  these  preparations 


it  is  very  important  that  a  quick-slaking 
lime  be  used.  The  lime  must  slake 
quickly  in  order  that  sufficient  heat  may 
be  generated  to  produce  the  necessary 
chemical  changes.  If  this  precaution  is 
observed  the  data  so  far  obtained  seem  to 
indicate  that  a  very  useful  spraying 
mixture  can  be  made  without  the  boiling 
process,  but  further  experimenting  will 
have  to  be  done  before  it  can  be  definitely 
stated  that  it  will  always  give  as  good 
results  as  the  ordinary  lime-sulphur  mix¬ 
ture. 

Note. — Experiments  with  the  sal  soda 
mixture,  conducted  in  New  York  State 
this  season  seem  to  verify  the  results 
obtained  in  Ontario.  There,  it  has  given 
excellent  results  and  is  looked  upon  as  a 
very  valuable  preparation. 


BETTES. 

There’s  only  one  motto  you  need 
To  succed  : 

“  Better,” 

The  other  man’s  winning?  Then  you 
Must  do 

Better. 

From  the  baking  of  bread 
To  the  breaking  a  head, 

From  rhyming  a  ballad 
To  sliming  a  salad, 

From  mending  of  ditches 
To  spending  of  riches, 

Follow  the  rule  to  the  uttermost  letter  : 

“  Better!” 

—  Booklover's  Magazine. 
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A  Comparative  and  Economic  Study  of  Useful 
and  Troublesome  Grasses. 


i 

to 


fl^N  preparing  this  article,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  writer  to  convey  information 
which  will  enable  those  interested  to  distinguish  between  a  few  commonly 
occurring  species  which  bear  more  or  less  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  also 
throw  some  light  on  the  economic  value  of  the  grasses  described. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  species  under  consideration 
are  placed  in  three  groups,  with  three  in  each  group. 

Group  i. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  {Poa  pratensis )  Fig.  i. 

Canadian  Blue  Grass  ( Poa  compressa )  Fig.  2. 

Annual  Blue  Grass  ( Poa  annua )  Fig.  3. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  three  species  are  found  in 
almost  all  parts  of  Ontario,  and  that  there  are  distinguishing 
characteristics  which  should  enable  any  one  to  identify  each,  even 
by  casual  observation,  there  are  yet  many  farmers  who  have  not 
observed  the  differences  between  Kentucky  Blue  * 

and  Canadian  Blue,  and  comparatively  few  are 
aware  that  such  a  grass  as  Annual  Blue  exists, 
though  it  may  be  growing  in  abundance  on  their 
lawns  and  about  their  farm  buildings.  |  | 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  is  also  known  by  various 
other  local  names,  such  as  June  Grass,  Wild  Grass, 
and  Smooth  Stalked  Meadow  Grass.  It  is  probably 
the  most  commonly  occurring  of  all  our  native 
grasses  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful.  It  is  indi¬ 
genous  not  only  in  Kentucky  but  also  in  Ontario 
and  many  other  parts  of  North  America,  and  thrives 

as  well  in  On¬ 
tario  as  in 
Kentucky  or 
elsewhere. 

The  leaves, 
stems,  a  11  d 
heads  are  of  a 
true  green 
color,  and 
have  110  bluish 
tint  as  the 
name  would  rig.  2 


Fig.  J. 
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seem  to  indicate.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  Canadian  Blue  Grass,  which  has  a 
deep  bluish  green  color  throughout.  Its  abundance  of  very  long,  slender  leaves, 
and  the  fact  that  it  produces  heads  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  should  also 
distinguish  it  at  once  from  Canadian  Blue.  Kentucky  Blue  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a 
pasture  grass.  It  possesses  the  power  of  holding  its  own  against  other  species,  even 
under  unfavorable  conditions,  and  by  means  of  its  vigorous,  creeping  rootstocks 
soon  spreads  and  fills  up  vacant  spaces  left  by  the  dying  out  of  other  kinds. 

Canadian  Blue  Grass,  or  Wire  Grass,  is  of  much  less  importance  to  us  than  the 
former,  as  it  produces  very  much  less  pasturage  and  is  not  found  on  such  a  great 
variety  of  soil.  It  occurs  most  commonly  on  rather  sharp,  gravelly  soils,  where 
Kentucky  Blue  would  not  thrive.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  having 
flattened  stems,  by  producing  only  a  scant  supply  of  short  leaves,  by  its  continuing 
to  send  up  heads  throughout  the  season,  and  by  the  bluish  green  color  of  its  leaves  and 
stems.  It  is  from  this  species  that  the  Blue  Grasses  have  derived  their  name. 
Though  it  is  of  considerable  value  in  lawn  mixtures  and  for  other  purposes  under 
certain  conditions,  it  is  often  found  to  be  rather  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  for  this 
reason  is  not  infrequently  condemned.  Tike  Kentucky  Blue  it  spreads  quickly  by 
sending  out  underground  rootstocks,  from  the  joints  of  which  young  plants  shoot 
up.  (a)  Fig.  i  represents  an  enlarged  cross  section  of  the  stem  of  Kentucky  Blue, 
and  (a)  Fig.  2  a  corresponding  section  of  the  stem  of  Canadian  Blue.  A  comparison 
of  these  will  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  stem  of  the  two 
species. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  small  growth  and  spreading  nature  of  the  Annual  Blue,  or 
Tow  Spear  Grass,  which  differs  entirely  from  the  previously  described  species  in 
being  an  annual,  having  only  fibrous  roots.  This  grass  seems  well  suited  to  a 
variety  of  soils  and  is  very  commonly  found  on  lawns,  though  not  intentionally  sown 
there.  It  is  probable  that  the  seed  of  Kentucky  Blue  purchased  for  seeding  lawns 
frequently  contains  a  quantity  of  the  seed  of  Annual  Blue.  The  plants  are  of  a 
light  green  color.  Heads  appear  very  early  in  the  season — soon  after  the  snow  is 
off — and  continue  to  be  produced  until  late  fall.  It  seeds  abundantly  and,  therefore, 
though  an  annual,  holds  it  own  in  the  lawn  among  the  other  grasses  without  being 
re-sown. 

Group  2. 

Perennial  Rye  ( Lolium  perenne )  Fig.  4. 

Western  Rye  ( Agropyron  tenerum )  Fig.  5. 

Couch  Grass  ( Agropyron  repens )  Fig.  6. 

The  true  rye  grassess  all  belong  to  the  gensus  Lolium ,  and  include  many 
cultivated  varieties.  Chief  among  these  is  the  one  commonly  known  as  Perennial 
Rye  or  Darnel  Grass.  This  is  probably  the  oldest  of  all  cultivated  grasses,  and  is 
one  of  inestimable  value  in  England  and  other  European  countries  having  a  moist 
climate,  but  has  not  proven  to  be  as  profitable  in  America  as  in  the  Old  Tand.  It 
is  a  short  lived  grass,  lasting  only  a  few  years,  and  is  therefore  used  only  in  short 
rotations.  In  Ontario  it  rarely  grows  to  a  height  of  more  than  two  feet,  and  its 
yields  are  small.  It  matures  somewhat  earlier  than  Timothy.  Fig.  4  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  its  characteristic  appearance. 
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Western  Rye. 


Western  Rye  is  also,  and  more  correctly,  called  Slender  Wheat  Grass.  It  does 
not  belong  to  the  genus  Lolium,  and  is  therefore  not  one  of  the  true  rye  grasses, 
though  it  somewhat  resembles  these.  A  careful  comparison  of  Figs.  4  and  5  will 
show  that  the  true  rye  grasses  have  their  spikelets  set  edgewise  on  the  central 
stem,  or  rachis,  while  on  the  Western  Rye  the  spikelets  are  set  flatwi.se.  This  is  the 
chief  distinguishing  feature  between  the  genera  Lolium  and  Agropvron.  Western 
Rye  is  a  native  of  our  Canadian  prairies  and  was  first  brought  under  cultivation 
in  Manitoba  about  eighteen  years  ago.  Since  then  it  has  been  widely  distributed 
and  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable  grass  in  many  .sections.  It  is  very  hardy,  with¬ 
standing  the  winter’s  cold  and  the  summer’s  drouth  better  than  many  of  our  older 
grasses.  It  produces  a  very  heavy  crop  of  hay  and  an  abundance  of  pasturage,  but 
is  nearly  two  weeks  later  in  maturing  than  Timothy,  and  therefore  is  not  well  suited 
for  growing  with  red  clover. 

Couch  Grass,  like  most  wzeds,  is  known  under  many  local  names,  each  locality 
having  its  own  particular  name  for  this  intruder  on  our  cultivated  fields.  In  one 
section  it  is  called  Couch,  in  another  Twitch,  in  another  Quack,  and  in  other 
sections  by  still  other  names.  Though  this  grass  is  an  exceedingly  troublesome 
weed,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  without  its  redeeming  features.  On 
lands  which  are  too  rough  to  be  cultivated,  it  may  be  allowed  to  grow  with  great 
advantage  to  the  farmer,  as  it  produces  a  large  crop  of  pasture  which  is  much 
relished  by  all  kinds  of  cattle.  Couch  grass  is  another  species  of  the  genus 
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Agropyron ,  and  therefore  closely  resembles  Western  Rye  in  some  respects,  but  can 
be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  creeping  rootstocks,  and  by  its  longer,  narrower,  and 
softer  leaves.  Western  Rye  never  produces  rootstocks  ;  Couch  Grass  invariably 
does.  (Compare  roots  in  Figs.  5  and  6.) 


( Bromus  secalinus )  Fig.  7. 
Awnless  Brome  ( Bromus  inermis )  Fig.  8. 
Fringed  Brome  ( Bromus  ciliatus)  Fig.  9. 


Chess,  or  Cheat,  is  a  well  known  annual  grass  commonly  found  in  winter  wheat 
fields  where  the  wheat  crop  has  been  more  or  less  killed  out  by  severe  winter 
weather.  In  such  cases  the  plants  have  developed  from  seed  left  in  the  land  by  chess 
growing  there  the  previous  year,  or  from  seed  contained  in  the  seed  wheat  which 
was  sown  on  the  land  in  the  fall.  It  frequently  happens  that  seed  wheat  contains  a 
considerable  admixture  of  Chess,  which  is  inadvertently  sown  with  the  wheat.  I11 
such  cases,  where  the  wheat  kills  out  in  spots^  the  Chess  will  grow  and  thrive,  while, 
if  the  wheat  is  not  winter  killed  or  otherwise  injured,  it  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
check  the  growth  of  the  Chess,  and  very  little  of  the  latter  will  be  seen  growing  in 
the  field.  It  is  usually  looked  upon  with  disfavor  because  it  is,  to  some  extent,  a 
nuisance,  and  because  of  the  erroneous  idea  that  unthrifty  wheat  degenerates  into 
Chess.  In  stem  and  leaf,  the  plant  somewhat  resembles  wheat,  but  the  heads  are 
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entirely  different,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  Fig.  7.  Though  Chess  is  so 
familiar^to  man}?-  farmers,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  near  relative  to  the  Awnless 
Brome  Grass,  now  so  widely  cultivated  on  the  prairie  farms  of  the  West,  is  not 
generally  known.  It  differs  from  the  cultivated  Brome  grasses  in  that  it  is  an  annual 
and  will  not  grow  from  year  to  year  without  being  re-seeded. 

Awnless  Brome  Grass,  though  now  so  widely  cultivated  in  Western  America,  is 
a  native  of  Europe  and  is  frequently  called  Russian  Brome,  or  Hungarian  Brome. 
It  differs  from  Chess  in  being  a  perennial  with  running  rootstocks,  and  in  having 
more  widely  spreading  heads  with  longer  and  more  slender  spikelets  and  no  awns. 
It  is  giving  excellent  results  in  Manitoba  and  elsewhere  in  the  West,  but  experi¬ 
ments  at  the  College  have  not  shown  it  to  be  of  great  value  for  our  Ontario  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  hardy  and  withstands  drouth  well,  but  does  not  yield  heavily  at 
Guelph.  Owing  to  its  creeping  habit,  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  difficult  to  eradicate, 
but  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  largely  grown  in  the  West,  because  of  its  heavy 
yielding  and  drouth  resisting  qualities  under  western  conditions. 

Among  the  Brome  grasses  grown  at  the  College,  no  other  has  given  such  satis¬ 
factory  results  as  the  Fringed  Brome.  A  comparison  of  Figs.  8  to  9  will  show  that 
this  grass  has  broader  leaves  and  larger  and  more  drooping  heads  than  Awnless 
Brome  and  also  that  it  is  free  from  underground  rootstocks.  When  grown  side  by 
side,  the  two  species  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  lighter  green  color  of  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  the  Fringed  Brome.  This  grass  seems  best  suited  to  moist,  rich 
lands,  but  has  given  good  results  on  comparatively  dry  and  light  lands.  It  yields  a 
heavy  crop  of  rather  coarse  hay,  but  only  a  scant  pasturage  after  the  hay  crop  has 
been  taken  off.  It  is  quite  late  in  maturing,  being  about  three  weeks  later  than 
Timothy,  while  Awnless  Brome  is  ready  to  cut  at  about  the  same  time  as  Timothy. 

As  there  are  about  six  million  acres  of  hay  and  pasture  crops  grown  in  Ontario 
annually,  it  would  seem  wise  for  farmers  to  acquire  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  the 
native  and  introduced  grasses  as  possible  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  useful  and  troublesome  species,  and  to  select  those  which  may  be  most 
profitably  grown  on  their  own  soils  and  under  their  own  particular  conditions.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  descriptions  and  drawings  may  suffice  to  throw  some 
light  on  at  least  a  part  of  the  subject. 


J.  Buchanan. 
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Pretty  Vistas  of  Wood  and  Stream. 
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Some  Favorite  Scene  that  Breathes  the  Life  of  all  Out-Doors. 


Where  the  Stately  Elms  bend  over  the  Water  to  Admire  their 
Images  Mirrored  below 
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I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 

And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern 

I'o  bicker  down  a  valley.  — Tennyson — This  Brook. 
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I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 

I  bubble  into  eddying'  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles.  —Tennyson — The  Brook. 


Witch  elms  that  counterchange  the  floor, 
Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bright. 


— Tennyson — In  Memoriam. 
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Rural  Beauty  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Location  of  Farm  Homes. 


SlLMOST  every  one,  be  he  country- 
I  born  or  city-bred,  has  remarked 
from  time  to  time  when  passing 
through  the  country,  scenes  of  rural 
beauty  that  have  impressed  themselves 
upon  his  memory  and  that  come  back  to 
him  with  a  freshness  and  a  charm  all 
their  own,  even  after  years  have  passed 
since  his  casual  glance  was  first  held  by 
their  loveliness.  Who  of  us  but  carries 
with  him  the  memory  of  some  favorite 
scene  that  breathes  the  life  of  all  out¬ 
doors,  the  charming  informality  of 
Nature,  of  kindly  mother  earth,  of  fresh 
sweet  flowers  that  bloom  untrained  and 
scattered  in  a  confusion  that  the  highest 
art  tries  in  vain  to  imitate  ? 

We  look  for  rural  beauty  first,  per¬ 
haps,  in  expansive  outlooks  of  landscape, 
sweeping  views  of  woodland  or  of  field, 
vistas  of  distant  hills  or  water  courses, 
in  short,  in  scenery  on  a  scale  suggesting 
unbounded  scope,  for  magnitude  alone 
can  fully  express  the  dominant  sentiment 
of  country  life,  the  untrammeled  spirit 
of  freedom  that  pervades  the  whole  rural 
atmosphere.  From  every  hill  great 
stretches  of  landscape  delight  the  eye. 
Meadow  and  wood,  lake  and  stream, 
fields  brown,  or  green,  or  golden,  spread 
out  before  the  gaze.  Even  the  element 
of  motion  is  not  lacking  for  every  breath 
of  air  sends  rolling  waves  across  the  grain 
fields,  sets  the  branches  of  the  trees  to 
swaying,  or  sends  cloud  shadows  chasing 
one  another  across  the  land. 

But  not  a)one  in  broad  prospects  of 
distant  landscape  is  rural  beauty  met  ; 
for  Nature  never  forgets  to  perfect 


details.  ’Tis  said  that  “Distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view,  ”  but  ’tis  not 
always  so  in  Nature,  for  Nature’s  works 
bear  close  inspection.  The  eye  loves  to 
dwell  on  little  woodland  thickets  where 
carpets  of  moss  are  spread  so  soft  and 
green,  on  the  glades  where  violets  grow, 
or  on  the  banks  where  delicate  hepaticas 
love  to  bloom.  Sequestered  paths  invite 
the  traveler  to  explore  their  depths,  a 
rustic  bridge  paints  a  lasting  picture  on 
memory’s  wall,  or  cattle  grazing  in  a 
well  watered  meadow  where  stately  elms 
bend  graciously  over  the  water  to  admire 
their  own  images  reflected  below,  please 
the  beholder’s  eye.  Tree-lined  roads 
never  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
wayfarer,  and  there  are  few  more 
pleasant  features  in  the  landscape  than 
the  avenue  of  elms  or  maples  that  shel¬ 
ters  the  traveler  from  the  wind  or  pro¬ 
vides  shade  on  the  hot  days  of  summer. 
Often  stretches  of  roadway  are  lined  with 
the  monarchs  of  the  natural  forest, 
arranged  with  a  pleasing  irregularity 
that  adds  greatly  to  the  artistic  effect. 

In  a  country  like  our  own  where  hill 
and  valley,  and  forest  and  plain,  are  so 
interspersed,  where  streams  and  lakes 
abound,  where  Nature  clothes  the  land¬ 
scape  in  the  richest  hues  of  summer  or 
the  pure  white  of  winter,  where  almost 
every  farm  offers  some  vantage  point 
convenient  of  access  and  commanding 
superb  views  of  the  surrounding  land¬ 
scape,  one  might  reasonably  expect  to 
find  a  people  deeply  appreciative  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  lavish  beauty 
showered  upon  them.  Hence  it  is  the 
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more  surprising  and  the  more  a  matter  to 
be  deplored  that  the  majority  of  country 
homes  are  located  utterly  without  regard 
to  scenic  environment  or  to  artistic  effect. 
In  fact  it  would  almost  appear  that  the 
adage,  familiarity  breeds,  if  not  con¬ 
tempt,  at  least  indifference,  could  be 
truthfully  applied  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  suburban  population  of  our 
Province. 

The  writer  recalls  a  case  in  point  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  idea  just 
expressed. 

A  substantial  house  was  erected  a  year 
ago  on  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  to 
replace  an  old  farmsteading  recently 
burned.  The  farm  itself  affords  a  wide 
variety  of  landscape  effect,  and  good 
building  sites  are  numerous.  The  old 
house,  built  eighty  years  ago,  formed 
part  of  the  village  and  had  doubtless 
been  located  with  regard  to  its  proximity 
to  market  and  store,  a  consideration  of 
importance  in  the  days  when  corduroy 
roads  were  the  usual  highways  for  traffic. 
The  site  is  a  low-lying  piece  of  ground; 
the  north  and  east  fronts  commanding  a 
view  of  a  barren  gravel  hill,  the  sides  of 
which  are  almost  destitute  of  vegetation  ; 
the  south  looking  out  on  a  lumber  yard 
and  the  farm  buildings  ;  while  the  view 
from  the  west  is  shut  in  by  a  woods 
whose  protection  from  the  west  winds 
seems  to  offer  the  only  reasonable  excuse 
for  the  location  of  the  homestead  on 
such  a  site. 

Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
there  is  on  this  same  farm  an  ideal  build¬ 
ing  spot,  protected  on  the  west  by  a 
thick  belt  of  natural  timber,  command¬ 
ing  a  superb  view  of  a  park-like  country 
extending  to  the  south,  east  and  north 
for  miles,  and  overlooking  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  a  hillside  covered  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  oaks,  and  with  a  stream  of  clear 
spring  water  at  its  base.  On  the  right, 


but  a  hundred  yards  distant,  is  a  ravine 
with  a  brook  of  crystal  water  that  bursts 
from  the  rock  itself  and  flows  between 
banks  whose  sides  present  fresh  beauties 
with  every  season  of  the  year.  This 
location  is  near  the  centre  of  the  farm 
and  in  its  most  fertile  part,  and  though 
located  on  a  hill,  is  easy  of  access.  Yet 
the  owner,  apparently  for  no  better 
reason  than  the  fact  that  some  preceding 
proprietor  had  adopted  the  site  first 
mentioned,  chose  the  same  spot  on  which 
to  locate  the  new  homestead. 

How  different  the  picture  of  this  farm 
home  from  that  of  another  which  comes 
to  our  mind  at  this  moment  !  The 
substantial  well-built  house  placed  at  the 
top  of  a  sloping  lawn,  just  far  enough 
removed  from  the  public  road  to  escape 
its  noise  and  dust,  half  concealed  and 
half  revealed  among  the  trees  and  shrubs 
that  cluster  about  the  approach  and  the 
vines  that  clamber  over  the  porch  and 
windows  !  From  the  front  of  the  house 
pretty  vistas  of  distant  fields,  of  woods 
and  orchard,  catch  the  eye  with  a  fleet¬ 
ing  grace  of  which  the  observer  never 
tires.  The  murmur  of  a  waterfall  not 
far  distant  strikes  the  listener’s  ear,  and 
from  the  back  of  the  house  a  scene  even 
fairer  than  that  from  the  front  meets  the 
eye,  orchard  on  one  side,  and  wood¬ 
land  on  the  other,  while  just  between 
them  through  a  break  in  the  hills,  gleam 
the  blue  waters  of  Rake  Ontario. 

Locations  such  as  the  one  to  which  we 
have  just  referred  are,  however,  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  it  is 
to  the  disregard  of  the  farming  popula¬ 
tion  of  our  country  for  natural  advantages 
in  locating  farm  homes,  that  the  reader’s 
attention  is  now  directed.  This  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  beautiful  in  selecting  building- 
sites  offers,  indeed,  an  interesting  problem 
to  the  student  of  rural  social  economy. 
The  care-worn  business  man  flies  to  the 
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country  to  restore  his  jaded  nerves  to 
their  normal  condition  and  to  bathe  his 
weary  spirit  in  Nature’s  freshness  ;  the 
traveler  exclaims  at  the  picturesque 
lovliness  that  greets  him  on  every  hand  ; 
and  children  scream  with  delight  at  the 
mention  of  a  visit  to  the  country.  Why 
then,  should  the  farmer  who  lives  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  possibilities  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  rural  lovliness,  go  his  way, 
his  mind  fixed  on  the  regular  routine  of 
life,  his  eyes  seldom  raised  from  the  task 
of  raking  together  the  straws  that  strew 
the  earth  to  behold  the  halo  of  glory 
all  about  him  ? 

We  cannot  think  that  the  farmer’s 
indifference  to  the  desirability  of  locating 
his  home  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings  is  due  to  any  incapacity  on  his 
part  to  appreciate  the  artistic.  Country 
people  possess,  almost  without  exception, 
a  deep  appreciation  for  neatness  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  artificial  on  the  farm, 
though  let  it  not  be  inferred  by  the  reader 
that  they  always  prove  their  faith  by 
their  works  ;  rather  is  their  estimation  of 
neatness  shown  in  the  joy  that  sparkles 
in  the  eye  of  every  husbandman  as  he 
views  the  long  neatly-turned  furrows 
either  in  his  own  field  or  in  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s,  in  the  pleasure  he  experiences  as 
he  looks  at  a  well-kept  orchard,  at  an 
even  “catch”  of  “  seed,  ”  or  in  the 


satisfaction  that  he  experiences  on  the 
completion  of  a  piece  of  new  woven  wire 
fence  that  replaces  one  of  the  stump  or 
snake  rail  variety.  And  surely  the  man 
who  appreciates  neatly-kept  fence-rows, 
carefully  laid  out  farm  buildings, 
straight  rows  in  the  cornfield,  and  a 
general  sharpness  and  squareness  of 
angle  in  all  that  pertains  to  the~  business 
side  of  farming,  is  capable  of  learning  to 
appreciate,  and  that  quickly,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  utilizing  beautiful  locations  on 
which  to  place  the  farmstead. 

The  unpleasant  features  of  farm  life 
have  been  numerous  enough  in  the  past 
to  encourage  a  drift  of  population  from 
the  country  to  the  city,  and  too  fre¬ 
quently  not  the  least  important  of  these 
conditions  is  the  unpleasant  location  of 
the  farm  buildings.  When  the  rural 
community  has  been  taught  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  amidst  which  it  dwells,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  every  oppoitunity 
to  enjoy  that  beauty,  much  will  have 
been  done  to  make  farm  life  not,  we 
shall  say,  so  tolerable,  but  so  congenial 
that  the  movement  of  population  from 
the  country  to  the  cities  will  have  been 
stopped,  and  so  delightful  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  urban  popu¬ 
lace  will  return  to  the  farm  to  seek  more 
home-like  surroundings  and  a  more 
healthful  and  pleasant  occupation. 

B.  S.  Pickett. 


’Twas  only  a  glance,  but  all  the  day 
That  glance  made  glad  my  heart, 
And  thoughts  thereof  along  my  way, 
Makes  of  life’s  joys  a  part. 
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The  Chrysanthemum. 

Queen  of  Autumn  !  floral  queen  of  the  fast  waning  year, 

Thy  bright  glowing  blossoms  seem  to  gladden  and  cheer ; 

Thy  many  hued,  many  formed  florets  look  gladsome  and  gay, 
Floral  stars,  sent  to  brighten  the  gloom  of  November’s  dull  day. 

Though  your  glowing  petals  may  fade,  as  Xmas  draws  near, 

And  your  brilliant  blossoms  droop,  ere  the  New  Year  is  here, 

Yet  midst  the  holly  bright  and  Yule  Tide’s  festive  scene 
Sweet  memories  of  thy  beauty  still  linger,  bright  Autumn  Queen. 


afROM  the  extreme  north-east  of 
;3  Asia,  westward  and  southward 
through  China  and  Japan,  in  al¬ 
most  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  Northern  Africa  and  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key  ;  and  even  in  Kamschatka,  and  on 
the  almost  barren  steppes  of  Northern 
Siberia,  some  representative  of  the  genus 
chrysanthemum  is  found  growing  wild. 
In  our  own  country  and  at  least  as  far 
south  as  Mexico,  some  one  or  other  of 
its  species  is  indigenous  to  particular  lo¬ 
calities.  The  Ox  Eye  Daisy  or  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  leucanthemum  being  the  com¬ 
monest  type  in  Northern  America. 

We  are  indebted  to  China  and  Japan 
for  the  original  types  of  the  beautiful 
cultivated  specimens  of  these  lovely 
autumn  flowers  that  we  now  have.  In 
these  Eastern  countries  mentioned,  the 
chrysanthemum  was  cultivated  for 
many  centuries  before  they  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  European  floriculture.  In  China 
and  Japan  both  these  flowers  have  for 
ages  been  prominently  associated  with 
the  numerous  fetes  and  festivals  common 
to  these  countries.  In  Japan  particular¬ 
ly,  their  flowers  are  used  even  now  in 
enormous  quantities  in  the  make  up  of 
floral  devices  and  emblems  used  in  the 
different  forms  of  hero-worship,  such 


the  building  of  figures  representative  of 
their  greatest  mythological  and  historic 
characters.  The  best'  and  most  skilful 
artists  of  these  Eastern  lands  have  also 
for  many  years,  been  employed  in  repre¬ 
senting  the  beautiful  forms  and  the  gor¬ 
geous  many  tinted  shades  of  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  their  illustrated  books,  in  fabrics 
of  silk  and  similar  material,  and  on  their 
quaint,  unique  and  artistic  style  of  pot¬ 
tery.  The  chrysanthemum  is  the  national 
floral  emblem  of  Japan  and  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  their  national  fetes  and  festivals, 
emblematic  of  a  highly  cultured  aesthetic 
taste. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago 
since  the  first  types  of  Chinese  chrysan¬ 
themums  were  introduced  into  England, 
but  it  is  only  a  few  years  over  the  one 
century  mark,  since  the  more  improved 
type  of  the  Queen  of  Autumn  was  first 
brought  to  Europe  from  its  native  haunts. 
The  Royal  Botanical  garden  at  Kew  is 
credited  with  receiving  the  first  of  the 
large  flowering  Chinese  type  of  chrys¬ 
anthemum.  These  early  types  were  at 
best  but  poor  representatives  of  even  the 
smallest  of  our  exhibition  varieties  at  the 
present  time,  It  was  not  until  as  late  as 
i860  that  the  original  types  of  the  present 
grand  specimens  of  Japanese  chrysanth- 
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emums  were  introduced  from  the  town 
of  Ak-saw-sax  in  Japan  by  Mr.  Robert 
Fortune,  a  famous  plant  collector,  to 
whom  we  are  deeply  indebted  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  many  beautiful  species  of 
plants  from  these  far  Eastern  lands. 

The  development  of  the  chrysanth¬ 
emum  since  the  introduction  of  the.se 
new  types  in  i860  has  been  very  rapid, 
many  new  features  or  sub-types  of  the 
originals  having  been  added  to  the  list. 


varieties.  And  last  but  not  by  any 
means  least,  as  far  as  quality  of  flower  is 
concerned,  several  of  the  grandest  exhi¬ 
bition  varieties  now  grown  owe  their 
origin  to  the  art  and  genius  of  Canadian 
florists.  Foremost  in  this  respect  is  Mr. 
Miller  of  Bracondale  near  Toronto,  who 
raised  the  variety  known  as  “Timothy 
Eaton  ”  as  well  as  others  of  equal  merit, 
all  of  which  have  already  gained  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  and  importance.  Some 


Chrysanthemums  at  O.  A.  C-,  1904. 


Mr.  vSalter  of  London,  England,  and  his 
successor,  Mr.  Forsyth,  were  two  of  the 
principal  improvers  from  seedlings  of 
these  new  Japanese  types.  The  latter 
gentleman  was  only  a  few  years  ago  still 
interested  in  the  development  of  this 
autumn  flower  at  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
French  florists,  as  well  as  flower-lovers 
in  other  lands,  have  done  much  toward 
the  development  of  new  varieties  of  this 
popular  flower.  Our  American  friends 
have  also  during  the  last  few  years  intro¬ 
duced  many  new  and  beautiful  seedling 


grand  and  massive  blooms  of  the 
“Timothy  Eaton”  variety  were  on 
exhibition  at  the  recent  Fruit,  Flower, 
and  Honey  Show  held  in  Toronto,  as 
well  as  other  varieties  of  Canadian  origin. 

The  improvement  in  the  feathered  or 
hairy  type  of  chrysanthemum  seems  to 
offer  the  best  inducements  for  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  respect,  as  they  are  doubt¬ 
less  destined  to  become  favorites  with  the 
flower-loving  public  generally.  A  stout, 
strong,  flowering  stem,  and  a  more  robust 
constitution  generally  are  the  main 
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essentials  required  in  the  feathered  type 
of  flower  to  make  them  still  more 
attractive  and  ornamental.  In  the 
matter  of  color  also  there  is  still  a  place 
for  new  varieties,  for  although  we  have 
an  almost  innumerable  list  of  colors  and 
shades  to  select  from,  there  is  still  room 
for  a  good  violet,  or  a  good  scarlet 
chrysanthemum,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
blue,  of  which  latter  attractive  color  we 
have  far  too  little  among  our  culti¬ 
vated  garden  plants.  Some  of  the  newer 
varieties  which  I  shall  mention  later  on 
have  a  slight  shading  of  blue  showing  in 
their  magenta  colored  petals,  but  the 
shading  is  very  slight,  and  only  seen 
under  certain  conditions  of  light,  and 
development  of  flowers.  Floricultural 
records  quote  instances  of  blue  and  violet 
chrysanthemums  having  been  grown  in 
Eastern  lands,  but  so  far  none  of  them 
have  reached  us  ;  possibly  the  coloring 
was  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  and 
caused  by  the  use  of  mineral  or  chemical 
matter  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  or 
climatic  conditions  may  possibly  affect  the 
color.  Illustrative  of  the  great  progress 
made,  however,  is  the  development  of  the 
chrysanthemum  since  its  introduction. 

At  an  exhibit  of  these  flowers  held  in 
London,  England,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
flower  of  the  original  type  received  at 
Kew  Garden  in  1795  was  placed  on 
exhibition  alongside  some  of  the  giant 
specimens  of  recent  introduction.  The 
size  of  the  original  type  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  size  of  a  twenty-five  cent 
piece,  while  some  of  the  modern  varieties 
measured  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter  ;  an  apt  and  instructive 
lesson  on  what  can  be  attained  by  a  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  type,  combined  with 
intensely  high  culture,  and  the  scientific 
cross  fertilization  of  improved  types  of 
flowers.  Still  there  is  room  for  variety 
in  habit,  form  and  color  before  the  almost 


phantom  pinnacle  of  perfection  of  plant 
life  is  reached,  so  as  to  suit  all  tastes  and 
requirements. 

In  connection  with  this  feature  of 
chrysanthemum  culture  more  especially 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  various 
points  that  combine  to  make  an  ideal 
type  of  plant  and  flower.  Instead  of 


striving  to  secure  varieties  having  abnor¬ 
mally  large  flowers,  borne  on  stems  of 
almost  telegraph-pole  height  as  was  the 
custom  a  few  years  ago,  the  aim  of  the 
plant-lover  is  now  to  secure,  not  only 
beauty  of  form  and  color,  but  also  to 
secure  plants  of  a  naturally  dwarf  com¬ 
pact  habit,  with  stems  sturdy  and  strong 
enough  to  carry  its  burden  of  bright 
florets  boldly  and  prominently  from  the 
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main  stems  of  the  plant.  Since  the 
attack  of  the  destructive  disease  called 
rust  ”  in  these  autumn  flowers,  a  robust 
healthy  constitution  is  one  of  the 
desirable  points  necessary  to  help  make 
up  a  perfect  type  of  plant  and 
flower.  Plants  having  flower  stems 
furnished  with  glossy  green  well  devel¬ 
oped  foliage  are  also  necessary,  a  perfectly 
developed  and  thoroughly  healthy  foliage 
being  quite  as  desirable  from  a  decorative 


No.  J.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

No.  1 — Mrs.  Nathan  Smith. 

No.  2 — Miss  Helen  Frick. 

No.  3 — Mddle.  Marie  Liger. 

point  of  view  as  a  flower  of  perfect  form 
and  color. 

I  had  intended  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  newer  varieties  of 
chrysanthemums  tested  at  the  College 
greenhouses  during  the  past  three  years, 
but  find  I  must  defer  that  pleasure  for  a 
future  number.  I  may,  however,  say 
that  the  flower  shown  on  the  right  of  Cut 
above,  represents  a  flower  of  1903  intro¬ 


duction,  Mdlle.  Marie  Iyiger.  As  its 
name  implies  it  is  of  French  origin,  and 
promises  to  be  a  popular  and  useful 
variety.  The  color  is  a  bright,  silvery 
pink,  the  form  of  flower  being  of  the 
attractive  incurved  type,  its  free  flowering 
habit  is  also  another  recommendation 
for  it. 

Another  beautiful  rose  pink  flower 
shading  to  lavender  can  be  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture.  This  is  one  of  the 
newer  introductions  of  1904,  and  is 
likely  to  prove  one  of  the  best  varieties  of 
recent  introduction.  Its  robust,  compact, 
sturdy  habit  of  growth,  and  its  bright 
rose  pink  Japanese  type  of  flower,  one  of 
the  standard  colors,  will  possibly  make 
this  variety  very  popular  with  all  flower- 
lovers,  more  especially  professional 
florists.  Miss  Helen  Frick  is  the  name  of 
this  promising  variety.  On  the  left  of 
the  picture  is  seen  a  flower  of  a  new  variety 
called  Mrs.  Nathan  Smith.  The  flower 
is  of  a  pure  marbly  whiteness,  incurved  in 
form,  the  broad  ivory  like  substance  of  its 
beautifully  formed  petals  adds  very  largely 
to  its  delicate  beauty.  This  variety  is 
named  after  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  chrysanthemum  growers  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Nathan  Smith 
has  raised  and  distributed  many  of  the 
newer  varieties  of  chrysanthemums  of 
foreign  as  well  as  American  production. 

The  variety  shown  in  Cut  No.  2 
represents  a  flower  of  “Ben  Wells,  ”  a 
variety  of  1904  introduction.  The  .strong 
robust  habit  of  this  plant,  together  with 
its  floriferous  character,  as  to  the  size  of 
its  pure  white  flowers,  makes  one  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  this  will  be  a 
popular  variety,  especially  for  amateur 
growers.  As  showing  its  floriferous 
character,  I  may  say  that  one  plant  had 
fifteen  blooms  of  extra  large  size  011  it, 
produced  with  only  ordinary  pot  plant 
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culture.  Many  of  our  student  readers  will 
I  know  agree  with  me,  wThen  I  say  that 
the  first  name  of  this  desirable  variety 
should  be  changed,  so  as  to  agree  literally 
and  physically  with  near  at  hand  local 
surroundings. 

Among  other  new  varieties  of  1904 
tested,  Kimberly,  Golden  Age,  Uncle 
John  and  General  Hutton,  will  increase 
the  varieties  in  yellow  shades,  whilst 
Etienne  Bonnesford  gives  us  an  early 
flowering  buff  and  apricot  bloom.  This 
variety  is  of  rather  dwarf  habit,  and  will 
probably  fill  a  want  in  flowers  of  this 
peculiar  shade. 

Among  the  newer  shades  of  rich  purple, 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilkes  gives  us  some  new 
tints  of  coloring.  The  bright  rose 
magenta  of  its  bright  semi-tinted  petals, 
with  the  reverse  of  a  glistening  silver, 
makes  this  variety  very  noticeable 
among  a  collection  of  plants.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  also  good. 


Mention  of  other  new  varieties  of  1904 
must  at  present  be  deferred. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  these 
popular  autumn  flowers,  there  is  one 
desirable  feature  possible  in  their  develop- 
ement  that  I  have  omitted  to  mention, 
viz.,  the  introduction  of  types  of  late 
flowering  varieties,  that  will  give  us  a 
wealth  of  their  gorgeous  flowers  in 
perfect  condition  at  Christmas  time. 
Their  flowers  are  invaluable  as  decora¬ 
tive  material,  and  if  only  their  period  of 
flowering  could  be  extended  until  the 
holidays,  their  value  would  be  largely 
increased.  Efforts  in  this  direction  have 
already  achieved  gratifying  results,  much 
more  can  and  will  possibly  be  attained  in 
the  evolution  of  this  universally  popular 
and  world-wide  grown  flower,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  its  possibilities  as 
a  Christmas  and  New  Year  flower.® 


Fruit,  Flower,  and  Honey  Show. 


Provincial  Fruit,  Flower,  and 
mey  Show  held  in  the  Granite 
ak,  Toronto,  in  November, 
was  a  decided  success.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
has  such  a  display  of  flowers,  fruit  or 
honey  been  on  exhibition  in  Canada. 
In  the  floral  department  the  chrys¬ 
anthemum  shows  of  former  years 
were  surpassed.  The  exhibits  were  all 
arranged  neatly  and  so  as  to  show  to 
good  advantage.  The  ’mums  were  large 
and  beautiful,  with  Dr.  Oronhyatekha, 
Timothy  Eaton  and  Golden  Wedding 
chiefly  worthy  of  mention.  Several  new 
and  promising  varieties  were  in  the  dis¬ 
play.  Groups  of  ferns  and  foliage 
plants  and  orchid  displays  were  admired 
by  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Carnations, 


Roses,  and  all  other  flowers  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  were  simply  the  best  that  Canada’s 
florist  have  yet  produced. 

Many  had  prophesied  that  the  show 
of  fruit  would  be  small  and  the  specimens 
inferior  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  past 
season  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  fruit  growing.  However,  with  small 
contributions  from  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia  supplementing  the  magnificent  collec¬ 
tions  from  Ontario  orchards,  all  these 
doubts  were  quickly  shattered  on 
entering  the  fruit  division.  The  differ¬ 
ent  fruit  experiment  stations  had  grand 
exhibits  from  their  respective  districts. 
These  collections  contained  desirable  and 
undesirable  varieties,  and  were  labeled 
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so  that  each  one  could  learn  the  merits 
of  the  numerous  specimens.  A  collection 
from  St.  Joseph’s  Island  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  many  varieties  of  different 
fruits  will  survive  the  hardships  of  winter 
and  reach  an  edible  condition  in  that 
northern  section.  A  notable  feature 
about  the  same  varieties  of  apples  from 
the  different  provinces  was,  that  although 
comparatively  flat  in  the  eastern  pro¬ 
vinces,  they  lengthened  out  from  stem  to 
calyx,  as  they  were  grown  farther  west, 
until  the  same  variety  from  British 
Columbia  was  a  decidedly  long  apple. 

At  one  end  of  the  rink  two  Dominion 
fruit  inspectors  and  two  expert  packers 
gave  demonstrations  in  the  packing  of 
fruit  for  export.  They  had  a  packing 
table,  presses,  etc.,  and  a  quantity  of 
apples  which  they  filled  into  barrels  and 
boxes,  explaining  the  most  important 
points  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as 
they  worked. 

In  the  other  end  of  the  rink  the 
Women’s  Institute  had  a  fine  exhibit 
under  the  supervision  of  Superintendent 
Putnam.  Tempting  dishes  of  luscious 
fruit  called  a  halt  to  the  passer-by,  and 
valuable  information  was  given  by  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  Institute  staff.  Circulars 
containing  numerous  recipes  and  a  list  of 
different  varieties  suited  to  different  uses 
were  given  to  those  who  visited  the 
show. 

Another  worthy  feature  was  a  display 
of  injurious  insects  and  fungi  as  well  as 
specimens  of  fruit,  leaf,  or  branch 
attacked  by  them,  This  was  furnished 
by  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 
Each  pest  had  a  label  giving  the  name, 
host,  preventative,  if  any,  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  remedies.  Besides  these,  some 
cases  of  wax  models  merited  much  praise 
for  the  O.  A.  C.  wax-work  artist. 

This  show  has  been  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  Ontario’s  Fruit  and  Floral 
interests.  The  great  possibilities  for 
future  development  have  been  shown  and 
now  it  is  to  be  expected  that  something 
greater  will  follow  next  year.  Every¬ 
thing  was  attractive  and  on  all  sides 
were  educational  features  from  which  all 
interested  in  these  lines  could  get  new 
ideas  and  go  away  feeling  that  good  had 
been  done  in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  of  all  interested 
was  that  it  should  become  an  annual 
function. 


In  connection  with  the  article  on  Greenhouse  Carnations  in  our  last  issue,  the  description 
of  the  cuts  is  misleading.  Fig.  No.  1  should  have  been  described  as  “Flower  Stem  showing 
desirable  side  shoots  for  propagating.  ”  Fig.  No.  2  as  showing  “Undesirable  growth  for  propa¬ 
gating  purposes,  ”  whilst  No.  3  should  have  been  described  as  “A  typical,  prepared  carnation 
cutting.  ”  The  reading  matter  in  above  article  describes  fully  the  engravings,  but  the  descriptive 
matter  attached  to  the  plates  is  misleading,  (/i d.) 
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Last  year  in  our  Christmas  issue  we 
told  you  the  simple  story  of  our  paper’s 
history.  The  old  year  has 
A  Forward  nearly  gone  ;  we  stand  at 
Move.  the  threshold  of  another, 

and  with  new  hopes  and 
aspirations  are  looking  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  still  greater  things  in 
the  future.  The  past  year  was  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  our  paper. 
The  circulation  and  advertising  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds  until  our  issue 
for  May,  the  closing  one  of  the  college 
year,  was  the  largest  number  of  the 
Review  ever  issued.  But  the  goal  of  the 
past  proved  the  starting  point  for 
the  future,  and  when  we  returned  at  the 
opening  of  college  we  found  conditions 
ripe  for  another  forward  move.  Adver¬ 
tising  patronage  was  .secured  as  never 
before.  Much  of  it  came  unsolicited. 
The  manufacturer  had  become  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  the  Review  carried  a 
message  to  the  people  he  desired  to  reach, 


and  with  the  realization  of  this  fact  came 
the  necessary  funds  so  essential  for  a 
growing  journal.  With  the  many  im¬ 
provements  came  a  larger  increase  of 
circulation  and  thus  the  merry-go-round 
of  prosperity  continued  on  its  merry  go. 

A  new  difficulty  now  confronts  us.  We 
are  holding  the  reigns  of  a  paper  that  is 
throbbing  and  pulsating  with  enegy  and 
life.  The  spirit  of  growth  has  taken 
possession  and  forward  must  be  the 
move. 

The  work  of  management  has  become 
too  difficult  for  the  student,  who  hopes 
for  the  blessing  of  the  staff  on  his  final 
examination  day.  We  are  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  a  journalistic  enter¬ 
prise  held  in  check  solely  by  the  lack  of 
time  of  those  in  charge. 

What  shall  be  done?  Hold  our  own, 
and  remain  in  our  present  position,  or 
with  new  ideas  carry  to  a  crowning  suc¬ 
cess  the  efforts  so  far  put  forward  ?  For 
us  there  can  be  no  turning  back.  We 
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must  go  forward,  and  forward  to  the 
publication  of  a  journal  that  will  take  its 
place  in  the  best  Canadian  homes.  To 
do  this  we  must  have,  in  the  permanent 
employment  of  the  Review,  a  man  who 
will  act  in  the  capacity  of  manager.  He 
would  look  after  the  advertising,  direct 
the  general  policy  of  the  paper,  and 
relieve  the  students  of  much  of  the  work 
now  bearing  too  heavily  upon  them. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  would  be 
taking  the  paper  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
students,  and  would  detract  somewhat 
from  student  interest  in  the  work.  Not 
by  any  means  !  The  fact  that  the  general 
features  of  the  paper  would  be  streng¬ 
thened  would  not  lessen  its  interest  from 
a  local  standpoint.  It  would  not 
necessarily  be  less  local  in  character,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  larger 
and  of  more  general  interest.  Nor 
would  the  fact  that  the  drudgery  was 
lessened  alter  the  present  arrangement 
by  which  the  student  body  is  in  control 
of  the  paper.  It  would  be  of  greater 
interest  than  ever  to  the  student ; 
and  the  ex-student  could  not  fail  to 
support  a  paper  so  well  calculated  to 
keep  him  in  touch  with  the  work  of 
advanced  agriculture. 

Such  a  journal  would  not  enter  into 
competition  with  other  papers  in  the 
agricultural  field.  It  would  stand  upon 
a  different  plane.  Appealing  to  the 
higher  class  of  educated  farmers,  dis¬ 
cussing  those  questions  of  interest  to  the 
scientific  farmer,  it  could  not  fail  to  reach 
a  large  constituency  and  prove  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

Such  is  the  problem  we  have  before  us. 
Its  solution  will  require  thought  and 
care,  but  confident  of  the  strength  of  our 
claims  and  with  every  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  REVIEW  we  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  as  a  high-class  agricultural 


magazine  it  shall  stand  pre-eminent 
among  papers  of  its  class,  a  leader  and 
moulder  of  agricultural  thought. 

Christmas  !  what  a  merry  old  time  it 
is  with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows  :  home, 

Christmas  examinations,  greetings  and 
partings,  festivity  and  good 
cheer  and  then  the  harrowing  thought — 
we  must  return  to  work  again.  Then, 
good  resolutions  and  hard  work,  and 
before  we  are  aware  of  it  spring  exami¬ 
nations,  and  then,  to  many  of  us  the 
cold,  outside  world. 

But  after  all  how  much  we  have  to  be 
thankful  for  :  for  national  prosperity, 
for  the  awakened  world-wide  interest  in 
Canada  and  things  Canadian,  for  the 
prosperity  and  growth  of  our  institution 
and  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 
What  a  land  to  live  in,  what  a  glorious 
heritage,  what  a  country  for  the  young 
man  with  ideas  and  faith  in  the  future  ! 
We  are  living  ;  we  are  dwelling 
In  a  grand  and  glorious  time, 

In  an  age  on  ages  telling, 

To  be  living  is  sublime. 

yK 


This  is  the  era  of  Agricultural  College 

development.  Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba, 

and  Quebec  are  following 

the  lead  of  Ontario,  and 
Agricultural  i  i  r  ... 

..  schools  of  agriculture  will 
University.  &  . 

soon  be  opened  m  these 

provinces.  That  these  schools  should 
work  in  harmony,  should,  in  fact,  form 
a  part  of  a  national  system  of  agricultural 
education  is  apparent  to  all  those  who 
look  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
provincialism. 

The  smaller  provinces  cannot  hope  to 
enter  upon  this  work  with  a  course 
equalling  in  breadth  of  training  that 
at  present  given  at  the  O.  A.  C.,  nor  is 
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it  desirable  that  they  should.  Their 
field  is  different.  The  demand  for  a  full 
university  course  in  agriculture  must  be 
limited  ;  the  desire  for  the  short  prac¬ 
tical  work  which  has  its  direct  bearing 
on  the  problems  of  everyday  agriculture 
will  no  doubt  be  strong.  For  this  reason 
we  believe  that  in  the  other  provinces 
the  course  should  be  limited  to  two  years 
and  Guelph  should  become  the  agricul¬ 
tural  university,  should  grant  the 
degree  and  take  up  the  more  advanced 
questions  of  scientific  agricultural  work. 

To  do  this  federal  aid  would  be 
required  ;  the  courses  taught  in  the  other 
colleges  should  harmonize  with  our  own, 


and  the  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion  should  be  admitted  on  an 
equality  as  far  as  tuition  is  concerned. 
In  the  United  States  federal  aid  has 
always  been  given  to  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  has  been  a  great  encour¬ 
agement  to  these  institutions.  Ontario 
has  already  done  much  for  agricultural 
education  in  the  Dominion.  Her  turn 
has  surely  come  to  receive  national  recog¬ 
nition,  and  if  the  recognition  is  equivalent 
to  the  service  rendered,  we  shall  see  at 
Guelph  the  establishment  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  university  receiving  federal  aid, 
and  known  the  world  over  for  the 
breadth  and  thoroughness  of  its  teaching. 


The  Macdonald  Girl. 

Queenly,  fair  and  blooming  lassie 
Garbed  in  gown  of  sky  blue  hue, 

Stately  mien,  and  pose  triumphant, 

Embyro  queen  of  rare  menu. 

Godess  of  the  spoon  and  platter, 

Mistress  of  man’s  ways  and  means  ; 

Fairy  nymph  of  kitchen  clatter 
Caterer  of  pork  and  beans. 

Enemy  of  germs  dyspeptic, 

Mistress  of  all  household  arts  ; 

Minster  of  domestic  comforts, 

Soft’ner  of  hardened  hearts. 

Dike  a  sunbeam  cross  the  campus 
Trips  she  fair  as  thistle  down, 

Pure  as  sparkles  on  the  grass  blades, 

In  her  light-blue  college  gown. 

Men  shall  falter  at  thy  footstool, 

For  thy  hand  kings  deign  to  sue  ; 

Peerless,  bright  Canadian  lassie, 

Queen  of  the  Macdonald  blue. 

Sound  your  ‘slogan,  ’  clan  Macdonald, 

Sound  it  far  with  thrilling  skirl  ; 

Tell  all  people  and  all  nations 
Know  the  sweet  Macdonald  girl. 

Kerry  O’ Byrne. 
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SIR  WII/I^IAM  C.  MACDONAID. 


jgACDONARD  HARL  is  now  com¬ 
pleted.  For  many  months  we 
have  watched  the  builders  at 
work,  the  walls  rising,  the  interior 
taking  form,  order  coming  out  of  chaos, 
and  sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  our  im¬ 
patient  eyes  that  it  would  never  be  done. 
But  now,  on  looking  back,  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  what  an  immense  work  has 
been  accomplished  in  one  short  year, 
and  we  realize  that  all  things  have  been 
planned  for  our  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience. 


This  magnificent  building  is  the  gift 
of  Sir  Wm.  Macdonald  and  has  been 
furnished  by  the  Government.  It  was 
designed  to  provide  a  comfortable  home 
for  the  women  students  of  the  Macdonald 


Institute,  and  is  situated  just  beside  the 
Institute  on  the  north  side  of  the  campus. 
It  thus  commands  an  excellent  view  of 
the  City  of  Guelph,  which  is  within 
easy  walking  distance,  or  a  few  minutes’ 
ride  by  street  car.  In  this  location  it 
combines  the  privileges  of  the  city  with 
the  advantages  of  country  life. 

The  structure,  which  is  a  modification 
of  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture, 
is  build  of  pressed  brick  and  terra  cotta, 
three  stories  high,  and  affords  ample 
accommodation  for  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  students. 

It  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
appliances, — electric  light,  steam  heating 
and  the  best  sanitary  arrangements.  The 
wood  work  is  of  ash  with  hard  oil  finish 
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The  Completed  Buildings. 


and  the  floors  throughout  are  of  hard 
wood. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  the  drawing¬ 
room,  library,  dining-room,  Superinten¬ 
dent’s  office  and  private  apartments,  post 
office,  baggage-room,  bath-rooms,  and  a 
number  of  sleeping  rooms. 

Entering  by  the  front  door,  we  find  on 
the  left  hand  the  library,  furnished  in 
weathered  oak,  upholstered  in  leather, 
and  on  the  floor  Kelien  rugs.  Just  op¬ 
posite  is  the  drawing-room,  a  corner  of 
which  appears  in  the  cut. 

Following  the  corridor  toward  the 
west  end,  we  come  to  the  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  dining  hall,  done  in  the  Domestic 
Gothic  style  with  an  alcove  at  either  end, 
the  one  at  the  west  commanding  a  splen¬ 
did  view  of  the  campus  and  Institute,  the 


other  containing  a  large  fire  place.  An 
elegant  side-board  of  quartered  oak  with 
copper  trimmings,  has  just  been  put  in. 
The  room  contains  sixteen  tables,  four¬ 
teen  of  which,  each  seating  eight,  are  in 
use  daily.  These,  decorated  with  potted 
plants,  and  supplied  with  substantial 
food,  we  find  most  attractive  three  times 
a  day.  The  dishes  bear  the  crest  of  the 
O.  A.  C.,  with  words  Macdonald  Hall 
written  above.  The  butter,  cream  and 
milk,  thanks  to  another  department  of 
the  O.  A.  C.,  are  of  the  best,  and  our 
appreciation  of  them  is  fully  attested  by 
the  increased  avoirdupois  of  most  of  our 
girls. 

The  post  office,  situated  just  at  the 
right  of  the  central  staircase  is  a  most 
convenient  institution.  Here  the  mail 
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is  received  three  times  a  day  and  each 
student  has  a  box  with  special  combina¬ 
tion. 

The  floor  contains,  in  addition  to  sleep¬ 
ing  and  bath  rooms,  the  gymnasium  and 
girls’  sitting-room.  The  gymnasium  is 
just  above  the  dining-room  and  of  about 
the  same  size.  It  is  well  equipped  with 
clubs  and  bar-bells  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  Macdonald  girl. 


join  in  singing  our  favorite  hymns. 
Then  those,  who  are  so  disposed  will 
“Round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide,” 
and  before  a  blazing  wood  fire  will  listen 
while  one  of  the  number  reads  aloud. 

The  girls’  sitting  room  is  furnished 
with  tables,  chairs,  rockers,  and  pianos, 
and  is  a  favorite  place  for  reading  and 
letter-writing.  It  has  a  very  pleasant 
outlook  as,  indeed,  have  all  the  rooms. 


Inside  the  Hall. 


Here  for  one  hour  on  two  evenings  of 
each  week,  Capt.  Clark  gives  a  syste¬ 
matic  course  of  instruction  in  calis¬ 
thenics.  Thither,  also,  we  frequently 
repair  after  the  evening  meal,  or  at  the 
close  of  study  hour  for  a  half  hour’s  fun 
and  frolic,  and  once  or  twice  a  year  it 
may  be  the  scene^of  some  such  merry 
gathering  as  filled  it  on  Hallow’een.  On 
Sunday  evening,  too,  we  gather  here, 
and  after  the  evening  prayer  service,  we 


The  bed-rooms  are  of  two  kinds,  single 
and  double.  The  former  are  slightly 
smaller  and  contain  one  clothes-press 
and  single  bed  while  the  latter  have  two 
of  each. 

The  heavy  furniture  is  supplied  by  the 
Institution,  while  the  pictures,  nick- 
nacks,  and  thousand  and  one  little  things 
which  go  to  make  the  room  attractive 
and  home-like  are  brought  by  the  girls. 
One  thing  of  great  advantage  to  students 
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is  the  electric  reading-lamp,  which 
enables  one  to  do  a  great  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  or  study  without  injury  to  the  eyes. 

On  the  second  floor  is  a  suite  of  three 
bright  sunny  rooms  known  as  the 
Hospital,  where,  when  necessary,  one 
may  be  taken  for  comparative  quiet  and 
special  attention.  Fortunately  thus  far 
it  has  not  often  been  called  into 
requisition. 


the  wall  a  plate-warmer,  all  heated  by 
steam  from  the  engine  room. 

The  maids  are  provided  with  most 
comfortable  apartments,  including 
pleasant  dining  and  sitting  rooms. 

Now  for  a  glimpse  of  our  real  home 
life.  At  6.45  a.m.  we  are  roused  from 
our  slumbers  by  the  gong  which  sounds 
again  at  7.30  for  breakfast,  At  8.30  we 
gather  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  Macdon- 


A  Corner  in  the  Officers'  Quarters. 


The  part  of  the  building  described  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  culinary 
department  and  that  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  working  staff.  The  domestic 
arrangements  are  admirable.  In  the 
kitchen  are  found  jacket-kettles  and 
steamers  supplied  with  steam  from  the 
engine  room,  a  large  hotel  range  with 
three  ovens  and  three  fire-places,  a  large 
charcoal  broiler  and  a  gas  griddle  range. 
Adjacent  to  this  is  the  bakery,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  there  is  a  large  bake 
oven.  In  the  serving  room,  which  lies 
between  the  kitchen  and  dining-room, 
there  is  a  steam  carving-table,  a  battery 
of  urns — hot- water,  coffee,  and  tea — 
with  a  cup-warmer  underneath,  and  in 


aid  Institute  for  prayers,  and  at  8.45  go 
to  classes,  which  continue  until  12.05  a.m. 
At  12.15  we  have  dinner,  and  1.30  re¬ 
sume  work  until  4  o’clock.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  differs  slightly  with  some 
classes,  as  some  will  have  spare  periods, 
and  the  Nature  students  usually  go  to 
class  at  2  p.m.,  and  often  remain  at  la¬ 
boratory  or  field  work  until  5  or  even  6 
o’clock.  As  a  rule  all  who  can  will, 
after  4  o’clock,  take  a  walk,  perhaps  a 
run  to  the  city,  or  exercise  of  some  kind 
in  the  open  air. 

At  six  o’clock  we  again  assemble  in 
the  dinning-hall,  and  at  7.30  the  gong 
sounds  for  evening  study  hour,  which 
lasts  till  9.30.  Then  the  corridors  are 
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filled  with  the  sound  of  happy  voices  and 
merry  laughter  and  in  many  rooms  or  in 
the  gym.  a  jolly  time  is  spent.  But  we 
must  beware  of  the  flight  of  time,  for 
promptly  at  10.30  the  electric  light  is 
switched  off  and  we  may  suddenly  find 
ourselves  in  darkness. 

On  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings 
the  study  hour  commences  a  half  hour 
earlier  to  admit  of  the  hour  from  nine  to 
ten  being  spent  in  the  gymnasium. 

On  Friday  evening  there  is  no  study 
hour,  as  that  evening  is  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  our 
friends,  and 
sometimes  there 
are  many  callers 
from  across  the 
way. 

The  Macdon¬ 
ald  Literary  So¬ 
ciety  is  a  notable 
feature  of  our 
training  here,  for  we  con¬ 
tend  that  only  a  part  of 
our  education  is  obtained 
in  the  class-room.  This 
society  meets  once  a  fort¬ 
night  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  Institute.  Most 
of  the  girls  are  members  and  as  such  are 
expected  to  take  part,  when  called  upon, 
by  preparing  papers,  debating,  reading, 
or  giving  musical  selections.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Nature  students  have  a 
society  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
phases  of  their  special  work. 

Of  hard  and  fast  rules  we  have  few 
and  therefore  we  have  not  the  great 
longing,  so  often  found  in  such  institu¬ 
tions,  to  break  the  rules.  In  order  to 
keep  the  tone  of  the  school  at  the  highest 
we  have  an  excellent  system  of  monitors. 
Five  giris  have  been  elected  to  assist  the 
Superintendent  by  quietly  noticing  any 
impropriety  011  the  part  of  a  student  and 


in  a  kind  manner  speaking  to  her  of  her 
mistake.  These  monitors  are  girls  who 
are  so  esteemed  and  respected  by  their 
fellow-students  that  a  reproof  from  them 
is  sure  to  be  accepted  in  the  right  spirit. 

As  to  those  really  in  authority  over 
us,  who  contribute  so  largely  toward 
making  this  residence  a  home — our  Sup¬ 
erintendent,  Mrs.  Fuller,  and  house¬ 
keeper,  Miss  Kennedy — we  cannot  speak 
too  highly.  These  we  find  ever  ready  to 
assist  ns.  To  them  we  come  with  our 
wants,  and  if  help  is  in  their  power,  we 
are  assured  of  it.  In  the 
Sabbath  service,  the  even¬ 
ing  entertainment,  the 
gymnastic  exercise,  in 
work  and  in  play,  Mrs. 

Fuller  is  called 
upon  and  her 
musical  and  so¬ 
cial  ability  are 
shown,  and  in 
the  sick  room 
she  is  a  mother 
to  those  under 
her  care. 

Far-reaching 
are  the  results 
of  this  Institu¬ 
tion.  The  Macdonald  girls  are  healthy, 
and  contented,  and  will  leave  this  school 
for  their  homes  in  distant  parts  of  the 
Dominion  with  broader  minds  and  a 
stronger  love  for  fellow  Canadians. 

Long  may  Macdonald  Institute  crown 
the  College  Heights,  and  long  may 
Macdonald  Hall  open  its  benignant  doors 
to  the  daughters  of  Canada. 

With  the  return  of  December  comes 
the  Christmas  thrill  of  good  cheer. 

Faces  wear  a  gladsome  smile 
Hearts  enlarge — and  for  awhile 
All  are  friends. 


Glimpses  of  the  Gym. 
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Cheer  and  kindness  fill  each  breast 
The  sad  grow  weary  with  the  rest, 
All  are  glad. 

Readers,  Friends,  to  thee  we  send 
Yule-tide  greetings  without  end, 

To  one  and  all. 

This  number  of  the  O.  A.  C.  Review 
offers  the  first  opportunity  for  the  Stu¬ 
dents  of  Macdonald  Institute  to  extend 
“Christmas  Greetings.”  They  are 
now  heartily 
added  to  those 
of  the  older 
departments. 

The  air  is  al¬ 
ready  astir  with 
the  pleasure  of 
antici  p  a  t  i  o  n  . 

The  holidays 
are  coming  !  Is 
there  any  hap¬ 
piness  greater 
than  that  which 
a  student  ex¬ 


periences  m 
such  anticipation  ? 

The  sweetest  flower  that  grows 
Has  thorns  as  well  as  rose. 

Coupled  with  joy  at  this  time  is  the 
sting  of  separation.  But  from  our  midst 
will  go  many  dear  ones  who  will  carry  to 
their  distant  homes  loving  wishes  for  the 
working  out  of  the  inspiration  gained  at 
Macdonald. 

A  writer  has  well  said,  “we  are  part 
of  all  we  have  met  and  known.  ”  From 
their  spirits  we  are  the  gainers,  so  like¬ 
wise  they  will  take  with  them  what  in  us 
has  been  true. 

The  first  three  months,  since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Macdonald  Hall,  have  proved  the 
value  of  the  home  life  in  connection  with 
our  educational  institution,  unity  and 
good  fellowship  have  germinated,  grown 
and  ripened  into  fruit. 


Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  To  Sleep. 


The  ‘  family  .spirit  ’  that  exists  among 
us  will  be  carried  into  many  homes  and 
many  lives,  making  them  glad  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

To  all  “Our  Family,”  to  all  our 
Friends,  to  our  Readers — 

A  Merry  Christmas,  a  Happy,  Bright 
New  Year. 

A  party  of  students  from  the  Mac- 
donaldlnstitute 
left  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Nov.  24th, 
to  attend  the 
World’s  Fair  at 
St.  Louis. 
They  returned 
on  Wednesday, 
30th,  after  hav¬ 
ing  spent  a 
most  enjoyable 
week. 

The  p  a  rt  y 
consisted  of 
Misses  Long, 
Shanklin,  Pri¬ 
chard,  Moses,  Ingalls,  Mulherrin,  Clark, 
and  Hall  from  the  Nature  Study  Depart¬ 
ment  ;  Mr.  H.  B.  MacLean,  from  the 
Manual  Training  Department  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  A.  Clark  from  the  O.  A.  C. 

They  spent  three  days  at  St.  Louis 
and  two  in  Chicago.  In  the  latter 
place  they  visited  the  University  of 
Chicago,  The  Dewey  School,  Marshall, 
Field  &  Co’s  large  store,  Lincoln  Park, 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange,  etc.  They 
met  many  Canadians  during  their  trip, 
who  treated  them  in  a  most  courteous 
manner.  Prominent  among  these  was 
Dr.  Cohoe,  a  graduate  of  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  now  Demonstrator  in 
Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
who  entertained  them  right  royally 
during  their  stay  in  Chicago. 

yK 
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The  student  of  Home  Economics  is 
confronted  with  a  serious  problem.  A 
grim  spectre  hovers  ever  near  which  will 
require  all  her  powers  of  mind  to  drive 
away,  lest  it  gain  such  a  footing  that  its 
shadow  may  be  “  lifted  nevermore.”  It 
is  the  “food  analysis  phantom,”  and  it 
is  at  the  festive  board  that  it  looms  up 
horrible  and  gets  in  its  ghastly  work. 

Its  poor  victim  sits  down  and  raises  the 
glass  of  water  to  her  lips — it  is  no  longer 
water  to  her,  but  a  combination  of 
“colorless,  transparent  gases,  possessing 
neither  taste  nor  smell.”  She  turns 
confidently  to  the  bread  plate  with  the 
thought  that  the  enemy  will  be  forced 
to  flee  before  its  staunch  solidity.  But 
no  !  it  is  not  bread  that  she  sees,  but  a 
heap  of  ‘  ‘  white  glistening  powder  ’  ’  and 
a  loathsome,  sticky,  glutinous  mass  from 
which  she  turns  in  disgust,  still  hope¬ 
fully  (for  the  Home  Economics  student 
is  not  easily  daunted)  she  directs  her 
attention  to  her  glass  of  milk,  and  like 
magic,  there  appears  before  her  mental 
vision  a  hopeless  conglomeration  of 
globules,  particles  and  hideous  wriggling, 
crawling,  creeping  forms.  Almost  in 
despair,  she  falls  back  upon  the  Irish¬ 
man’s  ever  faithful  friend,  but  alas!  the 
ever  faithful  is  faithless — no  mealy  tuber 
is  there  ;  its  place  is  usurped  by  the 
aggressive  mass  of  white  powder,  with  a 
new  attendant  this  time  in  the  shape  of  a 
muddy-looking  liquid.  Involuntarily 
she  exclaims,  “  Et  tu  Brute  !”  and  feels 
a  sudden  strong  sympathy  for  King 
Midas. 

In  an  attempt  to  shake  off  the  baleful 
influence  which  is  overpowering  her,  she 
cries  frantically,  “  May  I  trouble  you  for 
the  Na  Cl  Miss  A. —  ?  Pardon,  I  mean 
the  C12  H22  Ou.  Amid  peals  of  laugh¬ 
ter  the  nightmare  vanishes,  but  sad  to 
say,  only  to  return  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity. 


Nature  and  the  authorities  who  deter¬ 
mine  Thanksgiving  Day  have,  till  late, 
blinded  our  eyes  to  the  nearness  of 
Christmas.  With  the  fair,  mild  weather 
of  the  past  Fall  and  the  prospect  of  home 
and  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie,  deferred 
till  the  middle  of  November,  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season  pies  come  on  us  unawares. 
The  other  day,  however,  the  college 
grounds  and  the  fields  in  the  distance  lay 
sprinkled  lightly^  with  snow,  and  there 
was  an  invigorating  touch  of  frost  in  the 
air.  Coming  out  just  at  that  quiet  time 
when  the  daylight  is  passing,  when  the 
evergreens  are  black,  and  the  fields 
grayish  white,  and  when  every  window 
far  or  near  is  bright  with  light,  then  one 
feels  that  Christmastide  has  come. 
Memories  that  belong  to  this  season  of 
the  year,  the  visions  of  bright,  gaily 
decked  shops  and  crowds  of  merry 
shoppers,  of  Christmas  trees  and  Christ¬ 
mas  cheer,  of  gifts  given  and  kindnesses 
done,  come  up  suddenly,  making  the 
heart  glad.  The  old,  sweet  carols,  better 
loved  as  every  Christmas  time  comes, 
steal  into  our  ears  and,  in  the  clear  sky, 
a  single  star  brings  back  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem. 

“Resolved  that  books  have  a  greater 
influence  than  people  in  the  development 
of  character,”  was  the  subject  of  the 
debate  at  the  meeting  of  the  Macdonald 
Literary  on  Tuesday,  November  8th. 
Miss  Prichard,  assisted  by  Miss  McVan- 
nel,  supported  the  affirmative,  while  Miss 
Moses  and  Miss  Rath  presented  the 
negative  side  of  the  question.  Both  sides 
of  the  argument  were  so  well  presented 
as  to  make  the  decision  a  matter  of  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  but  Mr.  Evans,  speaking  for  the 
judges,  gave  the  victory  to  the  negative. 
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JSIjfciOKS  it  pay  to  use  commercial  ferti- 
lizers  ?  This  is  a  question 
^  which  is  oftener  asked  and 
probably  oftener  answered  unsatisfac¬ 
torily  than  any  question  pertaining  to 
agriculture.  The  question  as  it  stands, 
cannot  be  answered,  and  unless  greatly 
modified  is  generally  disregarded  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  relation  between 
the  plant  and  its  food.  It  is  now  almost 
a  sina  qua  non  with  the  best  agricul¬ 
turists  that  the  highest  cultivation  of  a 
mechanical  nature  be  practised.  Even 
then,  before  a  judicious  use  can  be  made 
of  artificial  manures,  a  great  many  ques¬ 
tions  confront  the  farmer.  He  must 
know  that  different  crops  require  different 
mineral  constituents  ;  he  must  determine 
the  character  of  his  soil,  whether  it  is 
sand,  clay  or  loam,  light,  heavy,  moist 
or  dry  ;  he  must  examine  the  subsoil 
and  must  consider  the  previous  manuring 
and  cropping  of  his  land,  whether  his 
crops  were  fed  or  sold,  and  whether 
growth  were  made  mature  or  immature. 
Then  he  must  understand  how  to  use  a 
guaranteed  analysis,  for  this  affords  no 
protection  to  the  consumer  unless  he  can 
work  it  out  for  himself.  He  must  know 
what  constitutes  a  good  fertilizer,  the 
proportions  in  which  constituents  should 
be  mixed,  whether  there  is  a  proper 
relation  between  guarantee  and  selling 
price  and  whether  the  materials  used  are 
of  good  quality.  Up  to  the  present  we 
know  of  no  work  on  this  subject  so 
intelligibleffo  a  practical  man  and  so  full 
of  information  of  primary  importance  to 
the  producer  as  Edward  B,  Voorhees* 


book  “  Fertilizers.  ”  Sold  by  the 
Morang  Publishing  Co.  Price  $1.00. 

yK 

‘  ‘  Eandscape  Gardening  as  Applied  to 
Home  Decoration  ”  by  Prof.  S.  T.  May¬ 
nard,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  is  a  book  which  has  drawn  a 
large  amount  of  favorable  comment  from 
the  leading  publications  of  America.  As 
a  book  which  gives  the  sort  of  guidance 
required  by  the  untechnical  horticulturist 
and  farmer,  it  is  hard  to  find  anything 
more  sensible  and  sound.  The  subject  is 
well  considered  from  the  preparation  of 
the  land  to  the  final  care  of  the  plant  and 
tree.  By  use  of  no  less  than  168  illus¬ 
trations,  the  author  has  made  the  work 
most  real  and  interesting.  The  ornamen¬ 
tation  of  school  grounds,  parks,  road 
sides,  and  hedges  is  clearly  outlined, 
and  means  of  combatting  the  most 
injurious  insects  discussed.  We  consider 
it  a  reliable  book  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term  and  would  heartily  commend  it  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  beautifying 
home  surroundings.  It  is  published  by 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 

‘  ‘The  American  Horticultural  Manual’  ’ 
in  Parts  I  and  II  ;  the  former  comprising 
the  leading  principles  and  practises  con¬ 
nected  with  the  propagation,  culture  and 
improvement  of  fruits,  nuts,  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  and  the  latter 
containing  the  descriptions  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  these,  also  of  the  grapes  and 
sub-tropical  fruits  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  is  a  work  by  J.  U.  Budd, 
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Professor  of  Horticulture  in  the  Iowa 
State  College,  and  N.  E.  Nansen,  in  the 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  College.  The 
first  volume  contains  28  chapters,  two  of 
which  are  devoted  to  seeds  and  seedling 
growth,  including  the  care  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  seed  for  the  plant  bed  as  well 
as  the  protection  of  root,  stem, and  leaves 
during  their  infancy.  Propagation  is 
discussed  in  three  chapters,  and  the 
modes,  principles  and  different  methods 
are  dealt  with  in  lengthy  and  conclusive 
detail.  All  the  bush  fruits  are  considered 
and  wide  and  thorough  is  the  character 
of  the  information  presented. 

The  second  volume  is  of  an  entirely 
different  nature,  though  dealing  with  a 
division  of  horticulture  not  less  important; 
and  while  the  former  enters  into  the 
principles  of  production,  the  latter  des¬ 
cribes  the  varieties  produced.  The 
different  systems  of  classification  of  the 
apple  are  given  in  the  opening  pages, 
and  how  to  study  it  in  a  systematic 
manner  according  to  the  characteristics, 
and  by  use  of  technical  terms  usually 
employed,  make  several  very  interesting 
pages.  The  origin,  description  and 
position  on  the  economic  scale  of  nearly 
every  known  variety  takes  up  over  200 
pages  of  the  book,  while  as  many  more 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  similar  treatment 
of  the  pear,  quince,  cherry,  plum, 
apricot,  peach  and  all  the  bush  fruits  and 
nuts.  This  very  valuable  pair  of  books 
is  published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New 
York,  and  sold  in  cloth  binding  at  $1.50 
a  copy. 

The  2 1  st  edition  of  the  American  Fruit 
Culturist,  by  John  J.  Thomas,  revised 
and  enlarged  by  William  H.  S.  Wood, 
and  illustrated  by  over  800  engravings, 
is  a  work  which  has  probably  enjoyed 
greater  popularity  than  any  of  its  kind 
ever  published.  It  first  appeared  many 


years  ago  but,  unlike  most  books,  it  has 
not  been  allowed  to  lose  its  usefulness, 
but  has  been  revised  and  improved,  both 
with  respect  to  the  newer  varieties  of 
fruit  and  the  up-to-date  methods  of  culti¬ 
vation.  Beside  a  detailed  treatment  of 
the  leading  principles  of  fruit-growing, 
trees,  transplanting,  pruning,  and  man¬ 
agement  of  nurseries,  it  is  to  fruit  growers 
a  most  convenient  entomological  and 
pathological  text  book.  All  the 
destructive  insects  are  discussed  and 
illustrated,  often  in  all  the  stages  of  their 
metamorphoses,  and  methods  of  control,  as 
based  upon  their  manner  of  feeding  and 
breeding,  are  carefully  shown.  Every 
common  fungus  growth  that  interferes 
with  the  health  of  the  trees,  leaf  or  fruit 
is  described,  and  the  use  of  spraying  and 
cutting  outlined  with  apparatus,  materials 
and  formulae.  Many  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fruits  and  nuts  ;  in  all,  the  book 
contains  over  800  pages.  Published  by 
William  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Systematic  Pomology  is  a  short  and 
concise  work  treating  of  the  description, 
nomenclature  and  classification  of  fruits. 
No  less  than  nine  chapters  are  given  to 
descriptions.  It  is  very  important  to  the 
prospective  fruit  expert  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  preparing  free  and  accurate 
descriptions,  and  in  this  little  work  the 
steps  to  success  are  very  clearly  placed. 
Classification  is  a  very  prominent  feature 
of  the  work  and  in  dealing  with  the 
principles  of  it,  the  apple,  pear,  peach, 
plum,  cherry,  and  a  number  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  fruits  are  classified  in  order.  It 
is  a  book  for  both  teacher  and  student, 
and  well  worth  the  perusal  of  all  who 
hope  to  be  qualified  in  the  art  of  fruit- 
judging.  We  consider  it  a  very  cleverly 
written  work,  ‘having  its  matter  neatly 
and  intelligibly  arranged.  Published  by 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York.  Price  $1.00. 
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tural  College  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia. 
Professor  Cumming  has  been  with  us 
some  four  years  as  Professor  Day’s  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  Agricultural  Department. 
His  interest  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  he  taught,  his  interest  in  the 
boys  and  his  efforts  on  their  behalf, 
emphasize  his  loss  to  us,  and  render  his 
place  hard  to  fill.  We  wish  to  congratu¬ 
late  President  Cumming  on  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  this  important  position,  and  we 


In  thi  Good  Old  Summer  Time.  A  Nature-Study  Outing  up  the  Speed. 


NE  of  the  busiest  months  at  the 
College,  and  this  one  exception¬ 
ally  so,  for  in  the  words  of  the 
Hon.  John  Dryden,  history  has  been 
a-making.  The  Experimental  Union, 
the  Winter  Fair,  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Macdonald  Institute  and  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  School,  introducing  new  and 
modern  ideas  in  education,  are  events 
important  not  only  to  us,  but  to  the 
people  of  Canada. 


A  recital  of  these  events  may  not 
interest  those  of  our  readers  who  were 
here,  but  to  ex-students  and  others  who 
were  not  so  privileged,  a  few  words  will 
suffice  to  show  that  the  old  place  is  still 
alive,  and  things  are  “  doing  yet.”  To 
take  events  in  chronological  order,  first 
might  be  mentioned  the  appointment  of 
one  of  our  staff,  Professor  M.  Cumming, 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Maritime  Agricul- 


predict  a  large  measure  of  success  in  his 
new  sphere  of  usefulness. 

Next  event,  one  of  the  November 
meetings  of  the  Eiterary  Society  took 
the  form  of  a  Mock  Parliament,  con¬ 
ducted  with  due  decency,  ceremony,  and 
decorum.  The  Governor- General  of 
Canada,  G.  C.  Creelman,  B.S.A.,  M.S., 
read  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  a  mas¬ 
ter-piece  of  legislation  for  the  stability 
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of  our  Dominion.  At  the  first  sitting  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  presided  over  by 
the  Speaker  Wilhelm  Hohenzollern  Day, 
two  measures  were  brought  forward  by 
the  Government,  viz.  : 

( i . )  To  grant  unto  all  women  in 
Canada,  including  the  Island  of  Mani- 
toulin,  who  have  reached  the  free  and 
unfettered  age  of  31  years,  the  right  to 
exercise  the  franchise  in  all  Federal 
Elections. 

(2.)  To  pass  a  resolution  praying  the 
Imperial  Government  to  grant  this 
Dominion  of  Canada  its  full  and  com¬ 
plete  Independence. 

Other  measures  of  importance,  such 
as — “To  reduce  the  salaries  now  paid 
the  staff  of  the  O.  A.  C.  to  the  extent  of 
$16,000,  and  that  said  sum  be  divided 
equally  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the 
piggeries  ;  providing  accident  insurance 
for  members  of  the  first  year,  who  fail  in 
their  final  examinations,  and  to  provide 
adequate  protection  for  Canadian  Indus¬ 
tries,”  were  unfortunately  not  reached 
before  the  House  was  prorogued.  The 
Premier,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robt.  Jonnie 
Deachman,  D.  D.,  assisted  by  such  ora¬ 
tors  &nd  statesmen  as  Sir  Henry  Bouyer 
McLean,  C.  A.,  Hon.  Ever  Done-to- 
Death  Eddy,  B.  S.  A.,  Minister  of  Rail¬ 
ways,  Torpedo  Boats  and  Trawlers, 
Hon.  Hardly  Righteous  MacMillan, 
T.  T.  D.,  and  Sir  Archibald  Leitch, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  this  fair 
Dominion  and  especially  for  our  friends 
from  the  Macdonald  Institute,  who 
adorned  the  Ladies’  Gallery,  the  right 
to  cast  the  ballot.  But  when  it  came  to 
the  question  of  the  Independence  of 
Canada,  the  Government  was  not  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  loyalty  and  the 
logic  of  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Milepost 
Logan,  P.  D.  ()  ,  the  leader  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  his  followers,  Sir  Robert 


Buller  Wade,  D.  S.  O.,  V.  C.,  Hon.  Her¬ 
bert  Hardly  Homely  LeDrew,  Hon. 
Hannibal  Grant  Kouropatkin  Rugby 
McFayden,  and  others.  The  Government 
was  defeated.  The 
Governor-General 
then  called  upon 
the  Rt.  Hon.SirF. 
Milepost  Logan, 
P.  D.  Q..  leader  of 
the  opposition,  to 
form  a  new  Cabi¬ 
net  and  prorogued 
the  House.  The 
features  of  the 
evening  were 
perhaps,  the 
speeches  of  Pre- 
m  i  e  r  Deachman 
and  opposition 
leaderLogan.  The 
House  will  likely 
be  called  together 
after  the  holidays. 

If  our  ex-stu¬ 
dents  could  come 


Studies  in  Nature. 


back  and  visit  one  of  our  Union  Liter¬ 
ary  meetings,  they  would  certainly  have 
cause  to  envy  us  in  that  our  lives  have 
fallen  in  pleasant  places.  The  part 
of  the  program  taken  by  the  Macdon¬ 
ald  girls  is  always  unique  and  high  class, 
and  always  looked  forward  to  by  the 
boys  with  the  keenest  of  interest.  The 
first  part  of  the  program  consisted  of 
a  solo  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Mills,  a  reading  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Logan,  and  the  debate  on 
“Resolved  that  the  prospects  of  the 
United  States  are  better  than  those  of 
Canada.”  For  the  Delphic  Society,  J. 
F.  M unroe  and  H.  B.  Smith  spoke  on 
the  affirmative  of  the  question  and  F.  C. 
Nunnick  and  D.  M.  Rose  upheld  the 
negative  for  the  Maple  Leaf  Society. 
The  most  telling  speeches  were  perhaps 
Mr.H.B. Smith’s  and  Mr.  F.C.  Nunnick’s. 
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The  affirmative  of  the  resolution  was 
sustained.  At  the  close  of  the  debate 
Professor  Harcourt  presented  Kerr  of 
the  first  year  with  the  Athletic  Field 
Day  championship  medal,  and  Professor 
Doherty  presented  the  same  student, 
winner  of  the  cross-country  run,  with 
the  Dryden-Doherty  Cup.  Then  came 
the  Radies’  part  of  the  program,  in 
which  they  excelled  themselves.  The 


stage  was  richly  and  tastefully  furnished 
with  curtains  (kindly  lent  by  G.  B.  Ryan 
of  Guelph),  special  electric  lights  were 
put  in  around  the  stage,  and  a  series  of 
tableaux  and  Gibson  pictures  was  pre¬ 
sented  that  would  do  credit  to  the  artists. 
Some  of  the  costuming  was  superb  and 
showed  a  wonderful  fund  of  ideas.  It  is 
difficult  to  mention  any  one  scene,  when 
every  time  the  curtain  rose  displayed  a 


picture  of  unexcelled  beauty. 

1.  The  Night  before  her  Wedding . Gibson 

“  For  she’s  a  jolly  good  fellow.” 

2.  A  Little  Story,  by  a  Sleeve . Gibson 

3.  “His  Fortune”  . Gibson 

“You  have  a  long  journey  to  go.” 

4.  When  Doctors  Disagree . Gibson 

5.  Wireless  Telegraphy . Gibson 

6-  Gipsy  Scenes . 


7.  The  First  Quarrel . Gibson 

8.  A  Question  of  Quality . 

“You  will  get  over  it.  It  was  only  your 

puppy  love.” 

“Oh,  but  he  was  such  a  nice  puppy.” 

9.  Priscilla  and  John  Alden . 

10.  Our  Great  Grandmothers’  Tea  Party . 


11.  Her  First  Pie . Gibson 

12.  The  Rival  Beauties . Gibson 


13.  Extract  from  the  Will . 

“And  I  further  direct  that  in  the  event  of 
the  re-marriage  of  my  said  wife  Sophia, 


all  her  share  and  interest  in  the  aforesaid 
capital  sum  of £500, 000  shall  immediately 
cease  and  determine.” 

PORTRAITS, 

A  Southern  Rose . 

An  Old  Fashioned  Picture . 

Dresden  China . 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots . . . 

MINIATURES. 


Sweetheart . 

Queen  Louise . Richter 

Cherry  Ripe.. . 

St.  Julia . Boddenhausen 

Poudre . 

The  Soul’s  Awakening . Sant 


On  the  evening  of  Nov.  25th,  the 
.students  and  friends  enjoyed  a  treat  in 
the  form  of  a  recital  given  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  O.  A.  C.  Philharmonic 
Society.  Convocation  Hall  was  filled 


The  Big  g  or  Twenty-four  Feet  of  Men. 

LeDrew,  McKillican,  Deachman,  Lennox, 

Pres.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Pres.  Athletic  Ass’n.  Managing  Editor,  Review.  Pres.  Literary  Society. 
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with  an  appreciative  audience.  President 
Creelman,  in  a  few  felicitous  remarks 
introduced  the  program. 

Program. 

PART  I. 

Orchestra—  (  ^er  the  Anheuser  Busch,  j . 

\  Meet  Me  at  St.  Louis.  ) 

Quartette — If  the  Waters  could  speak  as  they 

Flow . . 

Messrs.  Buchanan,  Stoodley,  Mills  and  Munro. 

Piano  Solo — Selected . 

Miss  Bell. 

Vocal  Solo — The  Wanderer . Shubert. 

E.  G.  de  Coriolis. 

Violin  Duet — Traum  der  Sennerin . Labitzby. 

Miss  Holland  and  Mr.  Weir. 

PART  II. 

Orchestra-}  a  Feelin»  for  y°u'  } . 

Vocal  Solo — Selected . 

E.  G.  de  Coriolis. 

Violin  Duet — Petit  Duo  Symphonique..Berthold 
Tours.  Miss  Holland  and  Mr.  Weir. 

Quartette — Selected . 

Messrs.  Buchanan,  Stoodley,  Mills  and  Munro. 

To  endeavor  to  convey  a  right  im¬ 
pression  of  this  entertainment  would  be, 
in  me,  an  injustice.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
every  number  was  thoroughly  enjoyed, 
and  we  shall  certainly  be  present  when 
the  next  recital  takes  place. 

One  pleasant  feature  of  such  meetings 
as  these,  is  that  they  are  no  longer  all 
“  boys.  ”  The  gentler  element  has  been 
introduced,  adding  something  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  refinement  which  was  lacking  be¬ 
fore.  Not  only  the  character,  but  the 
general  deportment  of  the  students  cannot 
but  be  improved  in  every  way  by  the  new 
condition  of  affairs. 

The  Live  Stock  exhibition  at  Chicago 
has  a  national  reputation  as  the  best  show 
of  its  kind  on  the  continent.  About 
twenty-five  of  our  boys  took  advantage 
of  the  rates  and  visited  this  exhibition, 
leaving  about  Nov.  24th.  Of  course  the 
part  which  interests  us  as  a  college  is  the 
judging  competition.  Thirty-four  men 
entered  these  competitions,  all  with  one 


exception  Agricultural  College  Students. 
Our  team  of  five  men  consisted  of  Wade, 
Lennox,  Leitch,  Mayberry  and  McKilli- 
caft.  The  results  have  not  yet  reached 
us,  but  we  doubt  not  the  boys  have  done 
themselves  credit.  They  speak  highly 
of  the  services  of  Professor  Cumming, 
who  accompanied  them,  and  did  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  make  the  trip  profitable 
and  enjoyable.  While  in  Chicago  the 
Swift  Packing  House  was  visited,  and  a 
lot  of  valuable  information  gleaned.  A 
few  days  were  spent  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  and  the  boys  arrived  home 
in  a  fairly  tired  and  sleepy  condition,  but 
we  hope  with  a  little  more  education.  It 
fell  to  the  happy  lot  of  a  couple  of  our 
fortunates,  to  pilot  through  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  eight  or  ten  of  our  fair  cousins 
over  the  way  ;  we  are  pleased  to  hear 
the  pleasant  task  was  creditably 
performed. 

Agricultural  and  Experimental 
Union. 

Two  days  of  special  interest  to  ex¬ 
students  were  Dec.  5  and  6.  The  com¬ 
ing  together  of  many  of  the  Old  Boys, 
the  practical  work, the  masterful  addresses 
and  the  exchanging  of  experiences  of 
these  foremost  agricultural  thinkers,  have 
perhaps  done  as  much  as  any  one  thing 
to  advance  farming  in  Ontario.  The 
meetings  this  year,  both  in  attendance 
and  interest  were  quite  up  to  the  average. 
A  report  of  the  work  done  will  appear  in 
our  January  number. 

The  first  public  meeting  was  held  in 
t lie  Gymnasium,  which  was  packed  to 
the  doors.  Hon.  John  Dryden,  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
speakers  were — President  Creelman,  Mrs. 
Bertha  I). Laws,  Appleton,  Minn. , and  Jos. 
E.  Wing,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio.  Presi¬ 
dent  Creelman  dwelt  on  the  growth  and 
magnitude  of  the  work  here,  and  pointed 
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out  the  modest  requirements  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  the  needs  that  could  be  met  by 
the  Government. 

Mrs.  Raws,  one  of  our  Southern  friends, 
spoke  on  “The  Girl  and  the  Home.” 
The  subject  was  one  of  interest  to  every 
one  present,  and  was  presented  in  a  clear, 
forcible,  and  pleasing  style.  Mr.  Wing, 
an  authority  and  writer  on  agriculture, 
told  us,  in  a  pleasant  manner,  of  how  he 
had  helped  his  father  to  make  the  old 
farm  pay — to  raise  the  capacity  from  the 
support  of  a  few  score  lambs  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  twelve  hundred. 

At  the  close  of  the  sessions,  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  an  interesting  ceremony 
took  place,  when  two  fine  portraits  were 
presented  to  the  College, — one  of  the 
late  Professor  Panton,  by  the  ex-stu¬ 
dents,  and  another  of  ex- President 
Dr.  Mills,  by  the  members  of  the  O.  A.  C. 


graduating  class  of  ’04.  Both  portraits 
are  excellent  likenesses  and  are  the  work 
of  two  of  the  best  portrait  painters  in 
the  Dominion.  The  names  of  these  two 
men,  Dr.  Mills  and  Professor  Panton, 
will  always  be  connected  with  their 
work  here,  and  the  presentation  of  these 
portraits  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  their 
worth.  E.  C.  Drury,  President  of  the 
Union,  conducted  the  proceedings,  and 
first  introduced  Mr.  Walter  J.  Brown, 
B.  S.  A.,  E  R.  B.  Mr.  Brown,  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  portrait  paid  a  most  eloquent 
and  finely  expressed  tribute  to  the  late 
Professor  Panton.  Mr.  C.  C.  James, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  officers,  and  Dr.  Mills, 
who  was  closely  associated  with  Professor 
Panton,  also  spoke  highly  of  him, 
characterizing  him  as  the  highest  type 
of  Christian  citizen  with  whom  he  had 
ever  associated. 


A  Ministerial  Congress,  or  the  Serious  Portion  of  our  Staff. 

C.  W.  Esmond,  E.  D.  Eddy, 

J.  A.  Hand,  E.  m.  Logan. 
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The  portrait  of  Dr.  Mills  was  unveiled 
by  Dr.  Robertson. 

Dr.  Robertson  spoke  of  the  work  Dr. 
Mills  had  done  in  raising  the  status  of  the 
college  and  bringing  it  from  obscurity  to 
the  position  it  holds  to-day  ;  of  his  un¬ 
tiring  energy  and  his  mastery  of  detail. 
He  knew  of  no  man  who  had  touched  the 
whole  range  of  Ontario  life  with  his  wis¬ 
dom,  sagacity  and  work,  as  had  Dr. 
Mills.  Mr.  H.  L.  Fulmer,  B.S.A.,  on 
behalf  of  his  year,  presented  this  class 
memorial  to  the  college. 

The  final  Union  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  a  ban¬ 
quet,  was  perhaps  the 
most  enjoyable  of  the 
series,  at  least  to  the 
present  students.  The 
gymnasium,  specially  de¬ 
corated  for  the  occasion, 
was  seated  for  about  430 
guests.  After  a  pleasant 
argument  with  a  sumptu¬ 
ous  repast,  the  company 
drank  the  following  toasts! : 

The  King  —  Proposed 
by  President  Creelman. 

‘  ‘  God  Save  the  King.  ’  ’ 

The  Government — By 
President  Creelman.  Re¬ 
sponse,  by  Hon.  John  Dryden. 

Ex-Officers  O.  A.  College — By  E.  C. 
Drury  and  Nelson  Monteith.  Response, 
by  Dr.  Mills. 

Officers  O.  A.  College — By  T.  G. 
Raynor,  Rosehall.  Response,  by  Prof. 
Dean  and  Prof.  Gumming. 

Visitors — By  G.  A.  Putnam,  Res¬ 
ponse,  by  Mr.  John  Ross,  of  Rosshire, 
Scotland,  and  Mrs.  Laws. 

Ex-Students — By  Prof.  Robertson. 
Response,  by  M.  W.  Doherty. 

Students — By  C.  C.  James.  Response, 
for  Macdonald  Institute — Miss  Prichard. 


Fourth  Year — F.  M.  Logan.  Third 
Year — H.  A.  Craig.  Second  Year — M. 
C.  Cutting.  First  Year — B.R.Nag-Tany. 

Ladies — By  Roland  Craig.  Response, 
by  Miss  Laura  Rose. 

Press  —  By  the  President.  Res¬ 
ponse,  by  R.  J.  Deachman,  O.  A.  C. 
Review. 

In  proposing  the  toast  to  the  ex-officers, 
Messrs.  Drury  and  Monteith  called  Dr. 
Mills  to  the  platform  and  presented  him, 
on  behalf  of  the  ex-students,  with  an 
address  and  a  handsome  oak  cabinet  of 
silver.  Dr.  Mills,  to  whom  this  addi¬ 


tional  mark  of  appreciation,  was  unex¬ 
pected,  made  a  happy  response,  touching 
upon  his  pleasant  relations  with  the 
students  and  urging  them  to  greater 
endeavor. 

Dr.  Robertson’s  was  perhaps,  the 
speech  of  the  evening.  Not  the  least 
important  and  enjoyable,  however,  were 
the  speeches  of  the  students  in  response 
to  their  toast.  Though  the  Donaldas 
were  not  present,  they  were  eloquently 
represented  by  Miss  Prichard.  Our 
erstwhile  Nova  Scotia  politician,  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  Mr.  F.  M. 


Questions  of  Art,  Athletics,  and  Business- 

J.  B.  Fairbairn,  J.  W.  Kennedy, 

D.  H.  Jones,  R.  E.  Mortimer. 
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Rogan,  upheld  the  honor  of  the  fourth 
year  in  a  speech  that  was  redolent  with 
words  and  grandiloquent  verbosity  ;  the 
third  year  champion,  Mr.  H.  A.  Craig, 
presented  in  a  clear,  forcible  and  power¬ 
ful  manner,  conclusive  reasons  why  the 
’06  boys  were  the  most  important  class 
whose  toast  had  been  drunk  ;  Mr.  M.  C. 
Cutting,  like  our  friend  Rogan,  an 
orator  and  a  Rluenose,  ably  presented 
the  achievements  and  prowess  of  the 
Sophomores;  and  our  Japanese  fellow- 
student,  Mr,  Nag-Tany,  spoke  on  behalf 
of  his  Freshmen  class  mates. 

Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the 
students  were  in  attendance  at  the  Winter 
Fair.  We  are  certainly  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  Fair  located  in  Guelph,  affording 
as  it  does  opportunities  for  hearing 
practical  men  on  intensely  practical  sub¬ 
jects,  of  seeing  some  of  the  best  animals 
in  Canada,  and  of  studying  animal  form 
and  types,  and  of  visiting  a  Poultry 
Show  that  has  not  its  equal  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  A  large  number  of  the  students 
entered  in  the  stock  judging  contest 
conducted  by  the  fair  managers.  Four 
classes  of  stock  were  judged,  and  placed 
with  reasons  by  the  contestants.  The 
prizes,  amounting  to  over  $200,  were 
distributed  among  the  successful  com¬ 
petitors  in  amounts  from  fio  to  $1.00  in 
each  class.  All  the  winners  in  this  com¬ 
petition  wTith  two  exceptions  were 
College  students. 

Thk  Winnkrs. 

Judging  beef  cattle — H.  B.  Smith,  J. 
Baker,  C.  Gardiner,  J.  M.  McCallum, 
G.  D.  McVicar,  R.  E.  Mortimer,  T.  C. 
Morgan,  J.  C.  Harkness,  H.  A.  Craig, 

A.  Young. 

Dairy  cattle — G.  H.  Carpenter,  K.  G. 
McKay,  A.  Mason,  C.  W.  Esmond,  H. 

B.  Smith,  J.  A.  Clark,  E.  H.  Porter,  G. 
E.  Sanders,  F.  C.  Nunnick,  M.  C. 
Brownlee. 


Sheep-judging  competition — A.  E.  Mc- 
Credie,  J.  A.  Telfer,  E.  D.  Eddy,  R.  E. 
Mortimer,  A.  Bray,  C.  W.  Esmond,  M. 
A.  Jull,  G.  G.  Whyte,  G.  C.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  F.  M.  Eogan. 

Swine- judging  competition — F.  H. 
Dennis,  F.  M.  Eogan,  J.  Baker,  G.  H. 
Sanders,  H.  Jones,  O.  H.  Bell,  A.  Craig, 
G.  D.  McVicar,  R.  Elliott,  R.  S.  Hosmer. 

The  residence  is  now  in  charge  of 
another  matron,  Miss  Hardy,  who  has 
changed  places  with  Miss  Nelles.  Miss 
Hardy  has  been  with  us  a  little  more 
than  a  month,  and  is  proving  a  helpful 
and  efficient  matron,  and  her  arduous 
duties  during  the  meetings  of  Union, 
at  the  Union  Banquet,  and  in  the  resi¬ 
dence,  were  ap¬ 
preciated. 

Another  event 
of  the  month  is 
of  a  somewhat 
personal  nature, 
the  Christmas  O. 
A.  C.  Review. 
The  four  organ¬ 
izations  within 
the  College  are 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation,  the 
Eiterary  Society, 
and  our  own 
modest  selves, 
the  Review.  A 
peep  at  the  faces 
of  those  who  are 
at  the  head  of 
these  organiza¬ 
tions  might  not 
be  without  inter¬ 
est  to  some.  Our 
first  photo  repre¬ 
sents  the  Big  Four, — the  manly  ReDrew, 
the  athletic  McKillican,  the  intellectual 
Deachman  and  the  scholarly  Rennox. 


Followers  of  the  Clan 
Macdonald. 

F  C.  Hart, 

C.  R.  Klinck, 
H.  R.  MacMillan, 
Miss  Ross. 
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The  issuing  of  a  college  paper  like  the 
Review  involves  an  amount  and  a  variety 
of  work  hardly  realized  by  the  average 
reader.  The  proverbial  trials  of  the 
editor  in  obtaining  suitable  ‘  ‘  copy  ’  ’  and 
appropriate  cuts,  and  (in  our  own 
instance)  of  supervising  the  mechanical 
construction  of  the  paper,  the  choosing 
of  a  cover,  the  style  of  material  used,  of 
revising  articles,  proof-reading  in  abund¬ 
ance  and  innumerable  details  are  a  few 
of  the  items  which  fill  the  heads  of  the 
Editor  and  his  assistant.  Then  each 
department  must  have  an  efficient  head, 
that  is,  heads  with  heads.  The  next 
illustration  gives  four  of  these  heads  in 
weighty  conference — Hand  and  Rogan 
sitting  down,  full,  doubtless  of  apples 
and  personal  allusions  ;  and  behind  them 
two  good  agricultural  articles,  C.  W. 
Esmond,  and  E.  D.  Eddy.  It  just  hap¬ 
pened  that  our  artists  Dan  H.  Jones  and 


R.  E.  Mortimer  were  working  on  an 
illustrated  joke,  when  one  of  the  business 
managers,  J.  B.  Fairbairn  and  the 
athletic  reporter  J.  W.  Kennedy  came  in, 
and  Dan  in  his  hearty  manner  shared  the 
joke.  This  little  scene  is  the  subject  of 
the  next  photo.  The  last  illustration 
represents  a  tower  of  strength  on  the 
staff — Miss  Ross,  the  talented  chronicler 
of  Donalda  doings,  the  Editor,  H.  R. 
MacMillan,  the  joker,  C.  R.  Klinck,  and 
the  college  reporter,  F.  C.  Hart. 

To  our  readers  whom  we  have  never 
seen,  we  look  out  to  you  from  these 
pages,  and  promise  our  best  endeavors 
to  make  our  College  paper  one  of  value 
and  interest.  We  send  you  our  Christ¬ 
mas  cheer  and  all  good  wishes  for  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity. 

East  event,  and  saddest  of  all,  the 
Examinations.  Gentle  reader,  pray  for 
us. 
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|HRKE  of  the  best  men 
of  class  ’03  have  had 
the  courage  to  cut 
their  moorings,  weigh 
anchor  and  embark  on  that 
(sometimes  tempestuous)  sea 
of  matrimony.  T.  D.  Elder- 
kin,  to  whom  reference  was 
made  in  a  previous  issue, 
was  the  first  to  engage  a 
‘  ‘  mate.  ’  ’  With  the  aid  of  that 
old  compass  so  essential  to 
successful  matrimonial  navi¬ 
gation,  Elkerkin  was  able  to 
report  a  very  harmonious 
and  delightful  voyage.  This 
seemed  to  inspire  his  class¬ 
mates,  and  on  July  20th,  E.  S. 
Klink,  led  to  the  masthead, 
Miss  Mary  A.  McDougall, 
Guelph,  Ont.  This  proves 
that  Reonard’s  numerous 
short  sails  to  the  city,  were  not  for 
pleasure  “alone.” 

After  winning  that  other  prize  (the  B. 
S.  A.  degree)  Klinck  took  post  graduate 
work  at  Ames,  Iowa,  where  he  now  holds 
the  position  of  Assistant  Agronomist. 
As  President  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Business  Manager  of  the  “  Review,”  Mr- 
Klinck  perhaps,  gave  to  his  Alma  Mater 
as  much  as  he  received,  a  feat  which  few 


students  accomplish,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  his  future  may  be  as  successful 
as  he  deserves,  and  that  no  breakers  will 
ever  bring  disaster  to  the  barque  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Klinck. 

Another  man  who  has  surprised  his 
classmates,  if  not  himself,  is  W.  J.  Ruther¬ 
ford.  Knowing  W.  J. ’s  serious,  thought¬ 
ful,  and  philosophical  nature,  no  one 
would  ever  suspect  him  of  losing  his 
head  or  heart  over  anything  so  foamy 
and  spray-like  as  matrimony.  However, 
on  Dec.  7th,  he  signed  articles  to  share 
his  cabin  with  Miss  Anna  C.  Bow, 
Winchester,  Ont.  The  boys  who  were 
at  the  O.  A.  C.  during  Mr.  Rutherford’s 
time  will  remember  him  as  a  man  of 
many  excellent  qualities,  an  ideal 
Resident  Master,  a  good  teacher,  a  clear 
speaker,  and  a  gentleman.  On  graduat¬ 
ing  from  this  College,  he  accepted  the 
position  of  Assistant  Prof,  of  Animal 
Husbandry  at  Ames  College,  Iowa,  where 
he  is  doing  excellent  work.  May  gentle 
zephers  spread  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruther¬ 
ford,  white  wings  of  success,  and  may 
rough  waters  never  land  their  yacht  on 
the  reef  of  adversity  or  the  shoals  of 
divorce. 

John  J.  Groves,  who  took  associate 
degree  work  with  the  class  of  ’05,  has 
shown  that  he  has  faith  in  Canada’s 
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Home  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Dunkin. 


future.  His  weakness  for  the  fair  sex 
has  proved  one  of  his  strong  features. 

On  Oct.  19th  he  stood  on  the  bridge, 
and  invited  to  walk  the  deck  with  him, 
in  sunshine  or  in  rain,  in  storm  or  calm, 
Miss  Laura  E.  Scott,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Robert  Scott,  Packenham,  Ont. 

His  thoughts  of  late  have  not  been 
confined  strictly  to  agriculture,  but  in 
spite  of  this  impediment,  we  learn  that 
he  is  doing  good  work  on  his  farm  at 
Antrim,  near  Ottawa.  The  Review 
extends  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
for  a  happy,  successful,  life-long  voyage. 

As  “Mr.  Dooley  ”  has  said,  “  it  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone,”  and  with  this 
noble  sentiment  W.  E.  Mason,  who  took 


associate  degree  work  with  the  class  of 
’05,  heartily  agrees. 

In  the  yellow  month  of  Sept.,  “  when 
the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin,  and  the  corn 
is  in  the  shock,”  our  old  friend  Mason, 
secured  the  necessary  rigging,  battened 
down  the  hatch,  took  on  board  as  first 
mate,  Miss  Tisdale,  Carlonie,  Ont.,  and 
set  sail  across  the  deep  blue  sea  of 
married  life. 

May  mutiny  never  board  the  craft, 
and  may  harmony  ever  prevail  between 
the  captain  and  his  crew.  Should  storms 
arise,  may  they  be  followed  by  calms, 
should  troubles  come,  may  they  be  little 
ones. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  present 
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in  this  issue  a  photograph  of  the  home  of 
one  of  the  oldest  ex-students,  Mr.  T.  U. 
Dunkin,  Norwich,  Ont.  He  writes  us 
that  he  came  to  Guelph  in  1877,  when 
20  years  of  age.  The  institution  was  at 
that  time  called  the  Ontario  School  of 
Agriculture,  and  Prof.  Johnson  was  the 
Principal. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  note  when 
speaking  of  Mr.  Dunkin,  is  that  he, 
along  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Ballantyne,  ’79, 
Stratford,  are  the  first  ex-students  to 


John  Donaldson. 


send  sons  to  the  college.  Ballantyne  and 
Dunkin  of  the  first  year,  are  worthy 
sons  of  worthy  sires.  Mr.  Dunkin 
states  that  he  has  never  spent  a  Xmas 
day  away  from  the  home  in  which  he 
was  born ;  something  which  few  men 
can  say.  He  says  that  he  has  been 
making  a  specialty  of  dairying  and  hog 
raising ;  his  father  being  one  of  the 
pioneer  dairymen  of  the  Province. 

Mr.  Dunkin  touches  an  important  key 
when  he  states  that  he  has  never  regret¬ 
ted  his  experience  at  the  college,  not  so 


much  because  of  what  he  learned, 
but  because  of  the  more  intelligent 
interest  he  has  been  able  to  take  in  his 
life  work. 

We  present  herewith  a  picture  of  Mr. 
John  Donaldson,  Port  Williams,  Ont. 
After  securing  a  B.A.  degree  at  Acadia 
University,  Wolfville,  N.S.,  Mr.  Donald¬ 
son  came  to  the  O.A.C.  to  study  agricul¬ 
ture.  O11  securing  his  Associate  Diploma 
he  returned  to  the  farm  and  has  since 
made  a  specialty  of  fruit  growing  and 
dairying.  He  has  about  50  acres 
of  orchard  and  by  careful  selec¬ 
tion  and  packing,  has  been  able 
to  work  up  a  large  mail  order 
business,  and  thus  dispose  of  a 
large  part  of  his  fruit.  Mr. 
Donaldson  has  always  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  Agricultural 
matters,  having  served  four  years 
as  Director  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Farmers’  Association  and  as  its 
president  for  1902. 

All  students  who  were  here 
last  year  will  remember  Knight 
and  Ransom  from  New  York 
State.  On  returning  home 
they  secured  a  large  farm 
and  are  making  a  specialty  of 
early  potatoes,  as  they  say  in  their 
advertisement  ‘  ‘  Pure  Seed  and 
Fancy  Table.”  They  have  recently 
purchased  a  flock  of  Dorset  Horned  sheep 
from  Uieut.-Col.  John  McGillivray,  of 
Uxbridge,  Ont.  They  evidently  intend 
to  make  their  live  stock  department 
strong.  We  saw  them  at  the  great 
International  Exposition  in  Chicago 
recently,  and  they  both  looked  prosper¬ 
ous.  Certainly  they  should,  for  from 
the  photo  of  their  room  which  we  repro¬ 
duce  in  another  column,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  enjoyed  the  full  measure  of 
happiness  while  at  the  O.  A.C, 
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Ten  Years  Ago. 

By  One  of  the  Class. 

In  October,  1894,  the  O.  A.  C.  opened 
its  doors  to  a  freshman  class  of  seventy 
young  men.  Of  this  number  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  completed  the  first  year,  the 
records  showing  that  thirty- one  success¬ 
fully  passed  the  J une  examinations.  With 
a  few  additions  from  previous  classes,  the 
second  year  counted  about  thirty-five, 
nearly  all  of  whom  obtained  diplomas. 
The  third  year  class  was  smaller,  only  six 
coming  up  for  the  B.  S.  A.  degree.  If 
one  were  asked  to  give  some  distinctive 
character  which  marked  this  class  from 
those  before  or  after,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  so  mark  it  off.  Yet,  like  other  classes, 
it  had  a  certain  conceit  of  itself  as  con¬ 
taining  men  who  were  not  unworthy  of 
the  institution  they  were  attending.  One 
thing  may  be  noted  and  that  is  the  class 
was  largely  a  “home  brewed”  one, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  “foreigners,” 
who  like  Dundonald  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  born  in  another  portion  of  the 
Empire.  Perhaps  sixty  out  of  the  seventy 
were  from  Ontario’s  farms  though  no 
accurate  figures  are  available  on  this 
point.  The  members  separated  seven, 
eight  or  nine  years  ago, and  are  scattered 
even  more  widely  than  was  the  case  before 
entering  college.  Could  they  all  be 
gathered  again  there  would  be  many 
puzzling  looks  exchanged  in  an  endeavor 
to  fix  the  identity  of  former  chums.  In¬ 
deed  the  story  is  told  that  two  members 
of  the  class  who  were  room-mates  in  their 
first  year,  met  not  long  ago  in  a  Western 
town.  One  was  on  important  business 
for  he  was  to  be  married  the  next  day 
and  was  enquiring  the  way  to  a  minister’s 
house.  The  first  man  he  interrogated 
was  a  presumable  stranger  and  it  was  not 
until  a  few  minutes  conversation  showed 


where  their  ways  had  crossed  before,  that 
the  old  friend  was  recognized.  So  it 
would  be  with  many  another  pair 
who  worked  together  on  ‘  ‘  shop,  ’  ’  or 
helped  Martin  O’Donnel  to  mix  cement. 
The  old  days  can  be  recalled  only  in 
memory.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  we 
should  live  too  much  in  the  past.  Yet, 
for  sake  of  auld  lang  syne,  the  following 
notes  have  been  collated  of  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  boys  : 

I.  I.  Devitt,  who  will  be  remembered 
as  the  hard  working  little  German  from 
Waterloo  County,  is  now  farming  in 
company  with  his  brother  near  Freeman. 
His  fancy  runs  to  Shire  horses,  of  which 
he  has  quite  a  number.  The  Experi¬ 
mental  Union  usually  finds  him  in  atten¬ 
dance  and  at  times  a  participant  in  the 
discussions. 

P.  W.  Hodgetts  was  from  St.  Cath¬ 
arines.  He  has  permitted  his  early  love 
for  city  life  to  attract  him  to  Toronto, 
where  he  occupies  a  Government  position. 
As  secretary  of  the  Ontario  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  he  has  much  to  do 
with  the  promotion  of  the  fruit  interests 
of  the  province.  Needless  to  say,  he  is 
married. 

G.  O.  Higginson,  the  gold  medalist  of 
the  class  in  1896,  writes  to  say  that  he 
has  a  joint  interest  in  a  lime  business 
with  his  cousin  and  does  an  extensive 
trade  at  Stepney  near  his  home.  He 
still  takes  a  hand  at  farming  and  finds 
that  the  two  enterprises  work  well 
together.  The  industry,  for  which  he 
was  noted  at  the  O.  A.  C.,  has  not 
deserted  him  for  he  is  also  treasurer  and 
shareholder  in  the  Hawkesbury  Dairy 
Co. 

II .  I).  Kewley  writes  that  since  his 
return  home  in  1896  he  has  co-operated 
in  the  purchase  of  farms  for  his  brothers 
with  the  result  that  they  now  have  about 
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500  acres  all  paid  for.  He  is  himself 
managing  the  old  homestead  of  200  acres. 
Mixed  farming  is  practiced,  specialized 
to  some  extent  in  the  breeding  of  heavy 
draught  horses.  He  is  unmarried  and 
hints  that  his  ambition  may  yet  lead  him 
to  complete  his  agricultural  education. 

J.  T.  Guy  is  still  living  at  his  old  home 
near  Columbus,  and  latest  reports  indicate 
that  he  is  putting  into  practice  the 
methods  learned  at  the  O.  A,  C. 

W.  P.  Gamble,  having  remained  at¬ 
tached  to  the  O.  A.  C.,  has  been  more  in 
the  public  eye  than  others  of  the  class. 
He  has  grown  with  the  institution  and  is 
much  devoted  to  his  chosen  work  of 
chemical  investigation.  His  analysis  of 
foodstuffs  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
science  and  to  practical  agriculture. 

J.  R.  Oastler,  has  for  the  past  two  years, 
been  manager  of  the  live  stock  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Northwest  Experimental 
Farm,  Crookston,  Minnesota.  East 
winter  he  distinguished  himself  by 
winning  a  prize  of  $100,  given  by  the 
International  Stock  Food  Co.,  for  an 
article  on  swine  raising.  He  is  hopeful 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  for  stock  raising,  and  is  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  surroundings. 

A.  F.  Wilson,  after  interesting  him¬ 
self  in  Farmers’  Institute  work  in  Eanark 
County,  went  to  Manitoba  in  1903.  So 
well  pleased  was  he  with  the  West  that 
he  decided  to  make  it  his  home.  At 
present  he  is  attending  the  Veterinary 
College  in  Toronto. 

Alex.  Kennedy  has  his  letter  paper 
headed  Dryden,  Out.,  and  across  the  top 
there  reads  ‘  ‘  Office  of  Eicense  Inspector 
for  Rainy  River  District  East.  ”  He  is, 
like  Hodgetts,  a  government  official, 
though  also  a  farmer.  Seven  years  ago, 
he  says,  something  told  him  to  go  West 
and  he  went  and  hewed  for  himself  a 


home  in  the  forests  of  New  Ontario. 
Eater  he  took  unto  himself  one  of  old 
Ontario’s  fair  daughters  to  share  his 
fortune. 

A.  S.  Eeavitt,  of  Vankleek,  Hill  is  on 
the  home  farm  with  good  prospects.  He 
has  not  yet  ventured  on  the  sea  of  matri¬ 
mony. 

T.  C.  Bell  may  be  found  by  addressing 
him  at  Cataract.  In  fact  he  tells  of  being 
so  comfortably  situated  that  he  is  likely 
to  remain  at  that  address.  With  some 
340  acres,  150  of  which  is  pasture,  he 
makes  a  specialty  of  finishing  cattle  for 
the  export  trade.  He  aims  to  have  all 
the  comforts  of  a  city  home,  having  com¬ 
pleted  a  water  supply  system  for  his 
dwelling. 

J.  E.  B.  Eeishmann  is  an  engineer  on 
the  C.  P.  R.,  running  east  and  west  from 
Rat  Portage,  where  his  home  is.  He 
completed  his  apprenticeship  in  three 
years  and  is  doing  remarkably  well. 

H.  W.  Buck,  of  Amherstburg,  is  in 
partnership  with  his  brother  in  a  store. 
He  was  married  last  September. 

A.  W.  McIntyre  is  farming  near 
Newington.  “  No  reason  to  complain,” 
is  his  report. 

Belfort  Reinke  has  a  large  farm  near 
Westover,  in  Wentworth  County.  With 
150  acres  of  timber  he  has  a  big  winter’s 
work  ahead  of  him.  Too  busy,  he  says, 
to  attend  the  Winter  Fair.  Was  married 
two  years  ago. 

G.  E.  Gooch  holds  a  good  position  in 
Toronto,  as  agent  of  the  North  British 
and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 

T.  E.  F.  Gibson  is  the  owner  of  a 
farm  near  Port  Sydney,  Muskoka. 

J.  Nasmith  did  not  follow  agriculture 
after  graduation,  but  is  engaged  in  a  line 
of  business  closely  connected  with  farm¬ 
ing.  As  manager  of  the  bread  depart- 
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ment  of  the  Nasmith  Baking  Co., 
Toronto,  he  has  become  an  expert  in  the 
handling  of  flour.  He  took  a  special 
course  at  Chicago  in  bread-making. 

Addison  McKenzie  is  farming  at 
Thornton.  Has  been  married  nearly 
five  years,  and  boasts  of  two  fine  boys. 

D.  W.  Roblin  follows  mixed  farming 
in  the  Township  of  Adolphustown,  near 
his  old  home. 

R.  J.  Cousins  is  located  one  mile  from 
Enterprise  working  his  fathers  estate  of 
300  acres.  He  keeps  a  large  stock  of 
cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 

R.  E.  E.  Harkness  is  taking  his  share 
of  the  work  on  his  father’s  farm.  Dairy¬ 
ing  is  the  specialty  followed,  the  milk 
from  34  cows  being  made  into  butter 
with  the  aid  of  the  latest  modern 
appliances — separator,  Simplex  churn 
and  a  refrigerator.  He  is  also  into  fruit, 
and  this  year  packed  1000  barrels  of 
Fameuse  and  Macintosh  apples.  Over 


Aeex,  Kennedy. 


H.  D.  Kewley. 


eighty  colonies  of  Italian  bees  are  kept 
on  the  farm. 

W.  M.  Shields,  after  leaving  college, 
worked  with  practical  farmers  for  two 
years  to  gain  experience.  I11  March  ’97, 
he  was  married  and  a  month  later  settled 
in  Rama  Township,  where  he  still 
resides.  East  spring  he  was  appointed 
township  clerk,  in  which  position  he  finds 
his  college  training  to  be  of  service.  He 
is  giving  considerable  attention  to 
Shropshire  sheep. 

J.  A.  Pollard  has  moved  south  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  being  located  three  miles  from  the 
city  of  Richmond.  An  interesting  letter 
from  him  tells  how  farming  there  differs 
from  Canadian  practice.  Corn  is  the  staple 
crop,  and  where  the  land  is  not  too  poor, 
winter  wheat  is  grown.  The  climate  is 
too  warm  for  oats  or  barley.  Joe  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  specialty  of  horses  and  has  done 
something  in  exhibiting.  O11  one  animal 
he  secured  a  red  ribbon  from  a  class  of 
eleven. 
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J.  R.  Oastler. 

G.  S.  Henry,  B.  A.,  did  not  join  the 
class  until  1896.  After  graduating  from 
Toronto  University,  he  spent  a  year  at 
the  O.  A.  C.  to  get  a  knowledge  of  farm¬ 
ing.  Since  ’97  he  has  been  living  on  his 
farm  in  York  Township  and  has,  in  the 
course  of  time,  been  married  and  elected 
a  member  of  the  township  council. 

Jas.  Ueggatt,  whose  home  was  at  Mit¬ 
chell,  has  gone  west  like  many  others 
and  is  now  at  Plumas,  Manitoba, 
engaged  in  butchering. 

A.  W.  MacDonald  sticks  to  his  place 
of  birth  and  may  be  found  on  his  farm, 
near  Oakville,  as  ready  as  ever  to  talk 
politics.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  fitting 
steers  for  market,  and  occasionally  goes 
across  to  Glasgow  with  a  few  carloads. 

T.  H.  Robertson  (Tiny)  is  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  business  in  the  Assiniboia  district. 

J.  J.  Yuill  has  travelled  to  the  far 
West  and  is  the  proprietor  of  a  drug  store 
in  Tacoma,  Washington. 

C.  H.  Rogers,  of  Grafton,  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  member  of  the  class  with  a  war 
record.  He  obtained  a  commission  in 


one  of  the  later  contingents  that  went  to 
South  Africa,  and,  after  a  few  month’s 
service,  returned  to  his  farm,  where  he 
makes  a  specialty  of  apple  growing. 

W.  D.  Steele  occupies  a  responsible 
position  with  the  well  known  firm  of 
Steele,  Briggs,  seed  merchants,  Toronto. 

J.  C.  MacDonald  did  not  go  back  to 
the  farm,  but  is  still  deeply  interested  in 
agriculture.  For  the  past  five  years  he 
has  been  agricultural  editor  of  the  Weekly 
Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto. 

R.  U.  Stoddart  is  farming  somewhere 
in  Manitoba,  though  his  exact  location 
cannot  be  learned  at  present. 

To  many  members  of  the  class  it  will 
be  a  painful  surprise  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  E.  S.  Charlton,  at  St.  George,  on  June 
20th,  1904.  He  was  living  on  the  home 
farm  and  was  engaged  to  be  married.  An 
attack  of  inflammation,  with  a  few 
relapses,  brought  the  sad  ending.  His 
memory  is  dear  to  those  who  knew  him 
as  a  true  friend  and  a  faithful  student. 
While  at  the  O.  A.  C.  he  was  closely 
identified  with  the  work  of  theY.M.C.A. 


G.  S.  Henry,  B.A. 
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O.  A.  C.  football  team  certainly 
rprised  themselves  on  Friday, 
ov.  14th,  when  they  defeated 
Junior  S.  P.  S.  by  a  score  of  34-1.  This 
is  the  third  time  that  the  O.  A.  C.  has 
entered  the  Mulock  Cup  series.  In  two 
previous  occasions  they  were  defeated  by 
St.  Michaels,  but  this  year  St.  Michaels 
defaulted,  and  the  first  game  played  by  the 
O.  A.  C.  was  in  the  semi-finals  with  the 
above  result.  The  result  of  this  game 
proves  that  we  have  ample  material  at 
our  college  to  make  a  first-class  football 
team,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  a 
little  more  opportunity  for  practice  and 
.some  scientific  training,  the  O.  A.  C. 
would  make  it  extremely  interesting  for 
any  junior  team  in  the  province. 

The  game  in  Toronto  on  the  14th  ult. 
was  simply  a  walk  over  for  the  “farmers” 
as  the  Toronto  people  are  pleased  to 
style  the  O.  A.  C.  team.  They  had  the 
weight  and  the  speed  and  knew  how  to 
use  both  to  good  advantage.  The  S.  P.  S. 
who  won  against  the  Medicals  on  the 
12th  had  a  good  team  on  the  ground,  but 
they  seemed  to  be  completely  rattled  by 
the  speed  and  combination  of  theO.  A.  C. 
team,  and  played  for  the  most  part  a 
defensive  game. 

During  the  first  half  the  O.  A.  C. 
played  with  the  wind.  Considering  this 
advantage,  they  certainly  did  not  have 
things  all  their  own  way  for  the  score  at 
half  time  stood  only  1 1-0  in  their  favor. 
It  was  however  in  the  second  half  while 
playing  against  the  wind  that  they 
showed  their  superiority.  Time  and 


again  they  kicked  the  line,  gaining  ten, 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards  at  a  run.  Their 
running  and  dodging  was  brilliant,  their 
catching  and  passing  was  sure  and  swift, 
indeed  toward  the  end  of  the  game  the 
S,  P.  S.  seemed  to  be  completely  dumb¬ 
founded  by  the  tactics  of  their  opponents 
and  so  lost  heart,  that  within  the  last 
few  minutes  the  score  was  piled  up  very 
rapidly.  Every  man  of  the  team  played 
well  and  contributed  his  share  to  the 
victory. 

The  teams  were  : 


O.  A  C. 

S.  P.  S. 

Dawson, 

Back 

Hague, 

Bracken, 

Thoms. 

Baker, 

Halves 

Patton, 

McFayden, 

McGiverin 

Scott, 

Quarter 

Cory, 

Mortimer, 

Centre 

Hall, 

McCredie, 

Guards 

Chesnut, 

McUauglilin, 

Dissette, 

Montgomery, 

Bryce, 

Warner, 

Wings 

Spence, 

Fairbairn, 

O’ Grady, 

Jacobs, 

Beardmore. 

Referee — F.  D.  Woodworth. 

Umpire — W.  A.  Hewitt. 

Senior  S.  P.  S.  Wins  Mueocic  Cup. 


The  final  game  for  the  Mulock  Cup 
was  played  on  ’Varsity  athletic  grounds 
on  Wednesday,  November  23rd,  between 
teams  from  the  O.  A.  C.  and  Senior 
S.  P.  S.  The  O.  A.  C.  boys  were  cer¬ 
tainly  elated  over  their  recent  victory 
over  the  Junior  S.  P.  S.,  yet  they  keenly 
felt  the  loss  of  one  of  their  best  players, 
“Bob”  Baker,  who  was  injured 
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in  that  game,  Several  changes  had  to 
be  made  on  the  team  at  the  last  moment 
and  various  other  causes  tended  to 
weaken  the  courage  of  the  O.  A.  C. 
team.  Moreover,  their  play  was  not  as 
brilliant  as  usual,  their  catching  and 
passing  was  not  sure  and  several  muffs 
on  their  part  gave  their  opponents  an 
opportunity  to  roll  up  a  score  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  smaller,  an 
opportunity  which  the  senior  S.  P.  S. 
were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of,  for 
their  forwards  were  always  in  the  right 
place  and  played  a  fast  game,  following 
up  well  and  holding  their  wings  and 
giving  their  halves  fine  protection.  The 
feature  of  the  game  was  the  long  passing 
of  the  S.  P.  S.  team,  they  were  well 
practiced  in  this  art  and  passed  and 
caught  with  a  certainty  that  their  oppo¬ 
nents  could  not  hope  to  equal,  The 
S.  P.  S.  showed  what  they  were  capable 
of,  and  as  soon  as  the  ball  was  put  into  play 
they  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  work  and 
at  half  time  the  score  stood  12-1  in  their 
favor.  When  play  was  resumed,  the 
O.  A.  C.  team  pulled  themselves  together 
and  made  it  interesting  for  their  oppo¬ 
nents  in  the  first  part  of  the  last  half. 
At  this  stage  of  the  game,  Bracken  did 
some  good  work,  securing  a  touch-in¬ 
goal  and  a  try  making  the  score  12-7. 

Another  try  was  secured  by  the  O.  A. 
C.,  making  their  score  12  points,  but 
that  ended  their  scoring,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  game  the  Senior  S.  P.  S.  had 
things  their  own  way,  the  final  score 
being  31-12. 

The  teams  were  : 


O.  A.  C. 

Lawson,  Back 

McLaughlin, 

Bracken,  Halves 

McFayden, 

Scott,  Quarter 


S.  P.  S. 
Boeckh, 
Mclnnis, 
Rutherford, 
McKenzie, 
Montague, 


Munroe, 

Centre 

Burwash, 

McCredie, 

Raynor, 

Mortimer, 

Christie, 

Jacobs, 

Wings 

Charlebois 

McKillican, 

Hewson, 

Montgomery, 

White, 

Warner. 

Grasett. 

Referee — F.  D.  Woodworth. 
Umpire — J.  Lash. 


Mf 

The  Place  of  Athletics  in  Life. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  when  physical  force  was  the 
dominating  power  that  decided  all  dis¬ 
putes  and  determined  the  destinies  of 
men  and  nations.  Not  many  years 
ago  in  our  own  land,  physical  force  was 
necessarily  of  great  importance  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  even  yet  it  is 
a  dominating  factor  in  the  lives  of  our 
people.  But  its  importance  is  being 
slighted,  its  necessity  is  declining  in  the 
thoughts  of  men,  and  an  age  is  being 
ushered  in  which  places  a  discount  on 
physical  stability  and  demands  nervous 
energy,  an  age  in  which  the  cool-headed, 
all-round  man  gives  place  to  the  hustler. 
Especially  is  this  so  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  American  continent,  where  business 
men  seem  to  have  lost  the  art  of  leisure 
and  become  infatuated  with  the  hustling 
commercialism  of  the  age. 

The  phenomenal  prosperity  of  this 
continent  and  the  stress  of  competition 
seem  to  have  begotten  in  men  an  irre¬ 
pressible  craving  for  wealth,  and  to  have 
blinded  their  eyes  to  all  else.  They 
think  not  of  the  welfare  of  their  bodies 
or  their  minds;  they  think  not  of  success; 
they  have  no  time  to  meditate  on  the 
great  realities  and  responsibilities  of  life. 
Their  whole  being  is  permeated  with  one 
idea  of  success,  and  they  are  whirled 
along  in  the  outer  circles  of  a  maelstrom, 
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whose  centre  is  physical  decline  and 
premature  old  age. 

A  noted  writer  of  to-day  shows  very 
vividly  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  life  in 
his  description  of  a  New  York  magazine 
editor.  First,  when  he  newly  arrived  in 
New  York  :  “He  was  courteous,  easy 
and  affable,  seemingly  he  had  time  to 
attend  to  his  business  without  rushing  as 
though  the  last  train  of  the  day  were 
about  to  start  and  matters  of  life  and 


spreading  rapidly  over  this  continent. 
Men  to-day  sigh  for  the  ‘  ‘  Good  Old 
Days'”  because  they  can  look  back  upon 
them  as  days  of  leisure  and  contentment, 
while  as  they  look  about  them  to-day 
they  see  nothing  but  nervous  strenuous¬ 
ness  and  continuous  strife.  Experience 
has  proven  that  men  cannot  endure  this 
strain  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and 
even  though  they  be  strong  and  vigorous, 
possessing  those  qualities  which  entitle 


The  Struggle  for  Position, 


death  depended  on  his  getting  aboard. 
Moreover  his  complexion  and  eyes  were 
clear,  his  skin  smooth  and  the  whole  out¬ 
ward  man  serene  and  undisturbed.  ” 
Second,  about  a  year  after  :  “  His 

serenity  had  given  place  to  nervousness, 
his  placidity  to  ill-concealed  haste  ;  his 
general  pleasantness  to  troubled  self- 
consciousness.  He  was  sallow  and  his 
face  was  filled  with  lines.  He  had  New 
Yorkitis  ;  he  was  suffering  from  Dr. 
Girdmer’s  disease.  ” 

This  disease  is  very  contagious  and  is 


them  to  be  called  great,  yet  in  the  course 
of  a  generation  or  two,  those  qualities 
disappear,  and  the  places  which  they 
filled,  are  taken  by  men  who  have  been 
bred  where  New  Yorkitis  does  not  exist, 
but  who  have  caught  the  disease  from 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  of  the  city. 

Now,  our  readers  may  ask,  what  has 
all  this  to  do  with  athletics  ?  A  very 
great  deal.  I  hope  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  such  a  life  of  hurry-scurry 
and  hustle  is  not  productive  of  the  best 
results,  indeed,  is  destructive  of  all  that  is 
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best  in  our  national  life — strong,  vigorous 
manhood.  Moreover,  this  kind  of  life, 
like  an  epidemic,  seems  to  be  taking 
possession  of  our  people,  especially  in 
the  great  centres  of  population,  and 
threatens  to  become  a  national  peril,  and 
I  wish  to  advance  the  claim  of  athletics 
to  be  one  of  the  best  preventatives  for 
this  national  disease.  I  do  not  refer  to 
athletics  in  the  generally  accepted  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  term,  but  as  persistent 
systematic  training  in  all  branches  of 


desired  training  as  a  result  of  their  own 
efforts,  without  help,  without  encourage¬ 
ment  and  often  in  the  face  of  opposition. 
Why  is  it,  that  at  our  institutions  of 
learning,  where  our  young  people  are 
supposed  to  be  taught  how  to  live 
properly,  they  receive  so  little  encour¬ 
agement,  so  little  help,  and  practically  no 
training  in  the  line  of  athletics  ?  To  be 
sure  such  institutions  are  usually  pro¬ 
vided  with  gymnasiums,  but  a  gym¬ 
nasium  is  of  very  little  use  without  some 


Striving  to  Get  Up  in  the  World. 


manly  sport.  There  is  nothing  that 
invigorates  and  strengthens  the  body 
more  than  systematic  exercise  ;  nothing 
so  clears  a  man’s  mind  and  purifies  his 
imagination,  and  makes  him  active  and 
strong  to  resist  temptation,  as  systematic 
participation  in  some  form  of  manly 
sport ;  nothing  so  balances  a  man’s  mind 
and  sharpens  his  judgment  and  makes 
him  more  efficient  at  his  work  than  ath¬ 
letics  taken  in  proper  doses. 

Hitherto,  this  question  has  been  left 
largely  to  the  individual  or  to  small 
bodies  of  individuals,  who  secured  the 


definite,  persistent  and  systematic  method 
of  training. 

Each  of  those  institution,  is  provided 
with  a  campus  and  maintains  its  own 
athletic  association,  but  the  athletic 
association  is  an  ever  changing  body,  and 
of  what  benefit  is  a  campus  without  the 
systematic  guiding  hand  of  an  athletic 
trainer?  Moreover,  when  students  have 
the  fear  of  examinations  constantly  be¬ 
fore  them  and  upwards  of  twenty  pro¬ 
fessors,  lecturers  and  demonstrators, 
each  vieing  with  the  other  in  pressing 
the  claims  of  his  subject  on  their  excited 
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imaginations,  they  are  apt  to  forget  the 
real  object  of  a  well  balanced  education, 
they  are  apt  to  forget  the  claims  of 
physical  culture.  They  rush  from  one 
thing  to  another  in  nervous  haste,  doing 
nothing  carefully  and  well;  they  lose  all 
without  a  system,  and  the  result  is  poorer 
work,  and  less  thorough  and  less  practical 
education. 

Now,  this  is  not  all  moonshine,  but 
has  a  practical  bearing  on  college  life. 
I  think  I  could  point  out  several  cases  of 
New  Yorkitis  (in  its  first  stages)  in  our 
own  college,  and  it  behooves  those  in 
authority  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease;  and  in  considering 
the  methods  for  prevention, I  wish  to  press 
home  the  chaim  of  the  athletic  associa¬ 
tion  that  an  athletic  trainer  is  not  only  a 
luxury,  but  a  necessity.  A  competent 
man,  who  would  give  systematic  train¬ 
ing  in  field  sports  in  summer  and  in  indoor 
sports  in  winter,  would  aid  greatly  in 
giving  proper  balance  to  our  staff,  and 
would  secure  to  the  boys  a  training  that 
would  enable  them  to  do  more  efficient 
work  while  at  college  and  would  add  a 
great  deal  to  their  usefulness  in  whatever 


field  of  action  their  life  work  might  be. 

We  must  not  forget  that  physical 
culture  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of 
man’s  highest  and  noblest  ideals.  Some 
may  think  that  Nature’s  first  law  is 
sufficient  incentive  to  induce  a  man  to 
take  such  action  as  in  his  particular  case 
is  necessary  to  attain  sufficient  develop¬ 
ment  along  this  line,  but  as  long  as  such 
action  is  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  while  the  ever  increasing 
demands  of  business  and  social  life  are 
pressing  upon  him  from  every  side,  just 
so  long  will  physical  culture,  in  the  case 
of  the  average  man,  be  a,  spasmodic  and 
desultory  exercise,  producing  no  marked 
effect  and  doing  no  great  good. 

Moreover,  a  certain  amount  of  training 
and  education  is  necessary  in  order  that 
men  may  know  how  to  secure  the  best 
possible  physical  development  in  the  most 
economical  manner,  and  the  sooner  such 
training  becomes  a  regular  part  of  our 
college  course,  and  is  coupled  with  the 
intellectual  training  which  we  now 
receive,  the  better  will  it  be  for  our 
college,  our  students  and  our  country. 
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And  Hg.  Bell  remarked,  as  he  sat 
on  the  platform  in  the  town  hall,  “  I 
fear  not  the  Rath  to  come.” 


Lennox,  at  the  telephone — “Is  Mr. 
Smith  there  ?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  tell  him  to  come  to  the 
’phone,  I  want  to  see  him.” 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture — “I 
want  some  one  to  love  the  girls  who 
come  to  the  Macdonald  Institute.” 

President  Creelman — “The  College 
boys  will  do  that.” 

The  following  are  some  of  the  signs 
recently  noticed  in  the  residence : 

We  want  your  money. 

We  want  turkeys. 

This  way  to  the  sheep  exhibit. 

Exit  only. 

This  property  for  sale. 


The  first  college  paper  in  the  United 
States  was  issued  by  Dartmouth 
College.  Daniel  Webster  was  its 
editor-in-chief.  After  all  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  a  name.  Dare  to  be  a  Daniel. 


Our  friend  Stratton  got  his  name 
up — for  a  dollar. 

Chisholm,  in  Entomology — Do  you 
want  us  to  describe  this  beetle,  Pro¬ 
fessor,  as  well  as  draw  it?  Give  the 
order. 

Professor — We  shall  be  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  that  from  you. 


How  to  stmty  the  microbe. — Watch 
the  critter  till  he  gets  his  hump  on. 


The  Official  Catatogue  of  the  World’s 
Fair. — A  joke  by  C.  W.  E. 

Subscriptions  were  recently  received 
from  Clarence  V.  Benson,  class  1890, 
of  Loveland,  and  from  Jas.  N.  Clark, 
Leadville,  Colo. — Ex. 

Kindly  note  the  above  ye  over¬ 
worked  subscription  clerks  of  the 
O,  A.  C.  Review.  For  thus  does  an 
American  exchange  rejoice  over  the 
increase  of  circulation. 


The  reason  of  Whyte’s  great  success 
in  pedro  has  at  last  been  discovered. 
It  is  because  of  the  ease  and  frequency 
with  which  he  gets  a  good  Card  in 
his  hand. 


All  persons  wishing  to  have  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  apples  for  their  journey  home 
for  Xmas  holidays,  may  call  at  the 
local  stores  and  obtain  them  free  of 
charge,  as  Mr.  F.  M.  Logan  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  an  unlimited  quan¬ 
tity  at  this  rate. 


It  is  said  by  some  that  position  is 
everything  in  this  world.  If  this  is 
the  case,  then  any  high  and  lofty  am¬ 
bitions  that  may  have  slumbered 
within  some  of  our  nature-study  and 
mnnual-traing  students,  must  have 
been  more  than  realized  as  the  Chica¬ 
go  train  sped  onward  during  the  dying 
hours  of  Nov.  24-th. 
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What  the  Americans  Say  About  Us. 

Two  students  were  dining  together  at 
the  International  Show  in  Chicago.  One 
of  them  came  from  a  leading  American 
Agricultural  College  ;  the  other  from  our 
own  Guelph.  “You  come  from  Guelph, 
eh  ?”  remarked  the  Yankee,  “quite  a  dis¬ 
tance,  isn’t  it,  I  suppose  you  will  return 
by  way  of  St.  Paul.  That  will  be  your 
easiest  route.’’  And  the  O.  A.  C.  man 
could  only  smile  and  say,  “  great  is  the 
mystery  of  knowledge  —  American 
knowledge  of  Canadian  geography.” 

“  Mighty  cold  over  there,  isn’t  it  ?” 
was  a  common  remark  from  a  shivering 
wind-blown  Chicago  citizen.  Poor 
people,  let  them  make  a  visit  to  old 
Canada  and  brighten  up.  A  World’s  Fair 
is  needed.  A  Canadian  World’s  Fair, 
held  in  the  winter,  to  give  our  friends 
from  over  the  way  a  touch  of  the  glory 
of  a  Canadian  winter.  How  differently 
they  view  us,  when  they  see  us  as  we 
are.  Jos.  E.  Wing,  who  attended  the 
Winter  Fair  and  the  meetings  of  the 
Union,  has  this  to  say  of  some  of  our 
ways,  our  men,  and  of  our  sister  institu¬ 
tion  : 

‘  ‘  Of  course  there  is  toasting  and  speech¬ 
making,  though  no  wine  is  served  and 
there  is  no  drunkenness  or  disorder. 
Great  for  speech-making  are  the  Cana¬ 
dian  brothers  and  their  oratory  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  ours.  Theirs  is 
sound  and  respectable;  the  sentences  come 
one  after  the  other  with  the  regularity 
and  effectiveness  of  the  trip  hammer  ; 
there  is  no  misunderstanding  what  they 
mean  ;  their  jests  are  not  airy  nothings  ; 
they  do  not  aim  to  tickle  the  fancy,  but 
their  jokes  come  with  the  ponderous 
clang  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil  ;  they 
smite,  they  annihilate.  And  such  is  the 
strong  tough  serious  mental  fibre  of  these 
people  that  this  hearty  food  suits  them 


perfectly ;  they  revel  in  it  and  never 
grow  weary.” 

* 

1  ‘  There  is  a  fine  respect  and  loyalty 
among  them.  They  find  a  Morthy  man 
and  most  heartily  do  they  uphold  him  ; 
they  reverence  him  and  by  this  respect 
he  is  enabled  to  do  the  more  effective 
work.  Dr.  James  Mills,  for  instance, 
who  made  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  is  almost  worshipped  by  these  peo- 
'  pie,  and  he  deserves  it  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  ;  yet  I  suppose  in  years  gone 
by  they  hammered  him  vigorously  with 
criticism  if  he  did  not  conform  to  their 
ideals.  Dr.  Mills  is  now  Commissioner 
of  Railways,  and  his  place  has  been  taken 
by  G.  C.  Creelman,  a  young  man,  for 
years  an  American  citizen,  now  return¬ 
ed  to  the  home  of  his  birth,  a  man  of 
enormous  energy,  of  goodness  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  character,  a  man  who  unites  the 
sturdiness  and  rectitude  of  a  Briton  with 
the  energy,  the  adaptability,  the  far¬ 
sightedness  of  an  American.  Mr.  Creel- 
man  is  young, too,  full  of  a  convincing 
enthusiasm  that  must  be  very  inspiring 
to  the  youth  intrusted  to  his  care.” 

‘  ‘  And  this  seems  the  key  note  of  all 
that  I  have  seen  in  Ontario — that  it  be 
practical,  that  it  be  prudent  and  preserva¬ 
tive  and  that  it  contribute  to  making 
men  and  women  and  things  better. 
There  is  little  for  show.  The  houses  do 
not  have  stone  fronts  and  cheap  backs  ; 
there  is  not  a  girl  in  finery  tinkling  a 
piano  in  a  gilded  parlor  and  a  worn 
mother  in  shabby  dress  toiling  in  the 
kitchen  ;  there  is  not  a  father  worn  with 
toil  on  the  farm  and  a  son  smoking 
cigars  and  riding  about  behind  a  fast 
horse.  All  work,  all  take  comfort,  all 
live,  with  each  other,  for  each  other,  and 
for  the  glory  of  Canada  and  the  British 
Empire.” 
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“  I  should  like,  if  I  had  time,  to  tell  of 
the  Macdonald  Institute,  a  new  thing  at 
Guelph,  two  very  beautiful  new  build¬ 
ings  built  by  Sir  Williiam  Macdonald  of 
Montreal.  It  seems  this  Sir  Wiliiam  was 
a  wealthy  bachelor  tobacconist,  and  not 
having  wife  or  daughters  of  his  own  I 
suppose  he  had  a  longing  in  some  way  to 
be  father  to  a  lot  of  the  bright-eyed, 
sweet-faced  Canadian  girls,  so  he  built 
those  buildings  and  gave  them  to 
Ontario.  One  is  a  home  for  125  girls, 
the  other  is  a  training  school  where  they 
learn  all  the  arts  of  home-making,  in¬ 
cluding  sewing,  cookery,  and  house¬ 
keeping.  Green  girls  are  not  taken  ; 
they  come  after  having  graduated  from 
the  high  schools  or  colleges,  and  here 
they  stay  for  a  year  or  two,  graduating 
fully  equipped  to  manage  a  home,  to  feed 
a  husband,  to  nourish  a  young  brood  of 
their  own  should  God  give  it  to  them. 
Such  a  clean,  light,  pretty  home  as  they 
have  theie,  and  yet  so  simple  is  it  that 
almost  any  Canadian  girl  can  have  as 
good,  and  such  bright  happy  healthy, 
comely  girls  as  I  saw  therein.  True,  we 
have  such  things  in  our  land,  but  no¬ 
where  that  I  have  seen  quite  so  complete, 
quite  so  charming  as  at  the  MacDonald 
Institute.” 


If  you  should  see  a  fellow-man  with 
trouble’s  flag  unfurled, 

An’  lookin,  like  he  didn’t  have  a  friend 
in  all  the  world, 

Go  up  an’  slap  him  on  the  back  an’  holler, 
‘  ‘  How’d’  you  do  !” 

An’  grasp  his  hand  so  warm  he’ll  know 
he  has  a  friend  in  you  ; 

Then  ax  him  what’s  ahurtin’  him,  an’ 
laugh  his  cares  away, 

Don’t  talk  graveyard  palaver,  but  say  it 
right  out  loud 

That  God  will  sprinkle  sunshine  in  the 
trail  of  every  cloud. 


Why  is  it  that  men  instead  of  women 
are  employed  to  sweep  the  college  halls  ? 
Perhaps  because  they  can  gather  in  the 
waist  better. 


Heard  in  the  Halls — If  a  whale  can 
swallow  a  fish,  how  long  will  it  take  a 
crayfish  to  fill  a  lobster’s  ears  full  of  crab- 
apples  ?  Because,  no  matter  how  tired 
an  elephant  may  be,  he  cannot  sit  on 
his  trunk. 


The  Mighty  West. 

Hail  to  the  world’s  great  garner  ! 

The  fair  Canadian  West, 

Where  the  golden  grain  on  the  boundless 
plain 

Heaves  like  an  ocean’s  breast  ; 

Star  of  the  British  Empire, 

The  haven  for  those  who  roam, 

The  refuge  for  stranger  exile, 

Who  seeks  for  a  friend  and  home. 

This  brightest  gem  of  the  Occident 
Has  ceased  to  be  but  a  dream, 

As  to  East,  to  West,  to  North,  to  South, 
She  empties  her  golden  stream. 

Food  for  the  great  world’s  millions 
She  pours  from  her  fertile  breast  ; 

This  land  with  a  mighty  future, 

The  fair  Canadian  West. 

And,  hark  !  ’ tis  but  beginning, 

•  Like  the  tread  of  an  army’s  van 
Before  the  thunderous  marching  tramp 
Of  thousands  shake  the  land  ; 

Or  like  the  low,  deep  murmur 
Of  a  million  tongues  suppressed  ; 

Or  the  far-off  roar  of  the  “  avalanche  ” 
That  sweeps  from  the  Rockies’  crest. 
Remotest  lands  shall  hear  her  tread, 

The  Dominion’s  pride  she’ll  be, 

When  her  commerce  rolls  to  its  foreign 
goals, 

O’er  the  waves  of  each  mighty  sea. 

— Kerry  O’ Byrne,  in  Farmers'  Advocate . 
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1st  Student— 

Thrice  to-night  I’ve  tried  to 
cram — 

2nd  Student— 

Thrice  and  once  the  clock  hath 
chimed. 

3rd  Student— 

Plug  some  more.  There’s  time, 
there’s  time. 

1st  Student— 

First  the  physics  we  must  know, 
How  the  drainage  has  to  go ; 
Field-notes,  surveys,  heptagon, 
With  the  scales  and  areas  on, 
Doctored  till  at  last  they’re  got 
To  resemble  what  they’re  not. 

All— 

Figure,  figure,  and,  by  jigger, 
Where  it’s  wrong  we  will  trans¬ 
figure. 

2nd  Student— 

Chemistiy  we  then  shall  take, 
Formulas,  equations  make 
Of  methane,  ethane  and  profane 
And  derivatives,  so  plain 
As  ethers,  acid,  alcohol, 
Ketones,  aldehydes,  and  all 
Such  things  as  glycerine, 
Amides,  imides  and  benzine, 
Glucose,  Fructose,  palmetin, 
Maltose,  dextrose,  olein, 
Peptones,  oxides  and  nitrates, 
Phosphates,  hydrates  and  sul¬ 
phates. 

All— 

Filter,  boil  and  analyse, 

We  must  cram  till  we  are  wise. 
3rd  Student— 

Entomology  we  try, 

All  on  beetle,  bug  and  fly , 
Larva,  pupa,  imago, 

And  the  orders  we  must  know, 
Lepidoptera  and  Hemiptera, 
Hymenoptera  and  Diptera, 
Coleoptera  and  Orthoptera, 


Not  forgetting  the  Neuroptera. 
Paris  green  and  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture, 

Any  other  kind  of  fixture, 
Saw-flies,  slugs,  eurculio, 

This  and  more  we  have  to  know. 

All— 

Fumigate  and  burn  and  spray, 
Learn  it  all,  and  cram  away. 
1st  Student— 

Veterinary  let  us  seize, 

Learn  the  treatment  for  disease 
Diagnosis  and  prognosis, 
Exostosis,  Anehilosis, 
Sidebones,  spavins  and  ostitis, 
Sweeny,  splints  and  peritonitis, 
Osteo  sarcoma,  dislocation, 
Actual  cautery,  ossification, 
Keratoma,  laminitis, 

Cataract  and  tympanitis, 
Wound  and  tumor,  indigestion, 
Abscess,  ulcer  and  congestion, 
Blister,  lotion,  liniment, 

This  and  more  we  must  lament. 

All— 

Cram  it  down  with  a  probang. 
We  must  know  the  whole  she- 
bang. 

R.  G.  McKays  says  that  his  mous¬ 
tache  is  gettingto  be  quite  a  nuisance. 


Once  a  Freshman  was  cast  on  an 
African  shore, 

Where  a  cannibal  monarch  held 
sway, 

And  they  served  up  that  Freshman  in 
slices  on  toast, 

On  the  eve  of  the  very  same  day. 

But  the  vengeance  of  heaven  (ollowed 
swift  on  the  act, 

And  before  the  next  morn  was  seen, 

By  cholera  morbus  that  tribe  was 
attacked, 

For  the  Freshman  was  terribly 
green. 
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Tubby — I’ll  bet  you  it  isn’t. 

Lennox— I’ll  bet  you  it  is. 

Tubby — What’ll  you  bet? 

Jacobs — I’ll  bet  anything  we  can 
lick  anything. 

Doc — Before  you  bet,  Tubby,  pay  me 
what  you  owe  me. 

Tubby — Let  me  at  him. 

* 

These  are  the  golden  texts  which, 
day  in  and  night  out  sift  gently 
around  Lower  Panton. 


Prof.  Reynolds— The  climate  in 
California  is  such  that  one  can  snow¬ 
ball  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  one 
hour,  take  a  hot  bath  at  a  lower  alt¬ 
itude  the  next  hour,  and  by  descend¬ 
ing  still  further,  may  refresh  himself 
with  tropical  fruits. 

Leitch — We  can  beat  that  at  the 
O.  A.  C.  by  enacting  the  first  scene  on 
the  roof,  the  second  lower  down,  and 
winding  up  in  the  dining-room. 


In  Residence  at  the  O.  A.  C. — Knight  and  Ransom's  Room. 


A  dairy  maid  pensively  milked  a  goat, 
And  pouting,  paused  to  mutter: 

“I  wish,  you  brute,  you’d  turn  to 
milk,” 

And  the  animal  turned.to  butter. 

Before  the  Toronto  Rugby  game — 
McFayden — Do  you  think  a  cigar¬ 
ette  would  hurt  me,  Mr.  Milligan  ? 


McLean,  at  St.  Louis— What  price 
are  those  post  cards  ? 

Fair  Lady — Two  for  five. 

McL — Go  on,  you’re  tickling  my 
feet.  I  can  get  them  for  less  than 
that. 

The  Fair  One — All  right,  we’ll  give 
you  three  for  ten. 

McL.  —  Thanks.  I’ll  take  a  half 
dozen. 
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Mac— (Reading)— “Body  found  in 
Toronto.”  I  wonder  who  lost  it  ? 
Hart — Some  poor  soul. 


Driven  to  desperation  by  the  quality 
of  our  table  oleomargarine,  some  en¬ 
terprising  Seniors  of  table  No.  1  have 
on  foot  a  seheme  to  manufacture 
Dairy  butter  without  the  hitherto 
necessary  hirsute  foundation  frame¬ 
work.  A  company  has  been  formed 
to  carry  on  the  work,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  have  been  elected  for  the 
ensuing  term : 

President — Unciliated  Bishop. 

Secretary— G.  Barepate  Warner. 

Treasurer— Governor  J  ordan . 

General  Manager— Dr.  Hairless  Mc- 
Fayden. 

None  but  bald-headed  men  need 
apply  for  employment,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  the  great 


Amos  Burbank  for  the  evolution  of  a 
breed  of  hairless  cows. 


Like  lightning  flew  her  agile  jaws, 
Swearwords  darted  from  her  tongue, 
The  maid  was  fighting  mad  because 
She  couldn’t  get  her  bangs  stay  bung. 


The  Kiss. — A  kiss  is  a  peculiar  pro¬ 
position.  Of  no  use  to  one,  yet  abso¬ 
lute  bliss  to  two.  The  small  boy  gets 
it  for  nothing,  the  young  man  has  to 
steal  it,  and  the  old  man  has  to  buy 
it.  The  baby’s  right,  the  lover’s  priv¬ 
ilege,  the  hypocrite’s  mask.  To  a 
young  girl,  faith;  to  a  married  wo¬ 
man,  hope;  and  to  an  old  maid,  char¬ 
ity.  *  *  *  *  He  who  kisses  a  maid 
kisses  a  miss,  and  he  who  kisses 
another  man’s  wife  kisses  amiss :  so 

Continued  on  page  xix,  Advertising. 
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THIS  MARK  ON 
EVERY  GENUINE  PAD 


Put  On  by  All 
Blacksmiths. 


Will  Save 
a  Horse 
From  Falling 
on  the  Wet 
Pavement. 
Keep  the 
Hoof  Healthy. 
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WAKE  UP! 


Many  of  the  up-to-date  farmers  in  Canada  haye 
waked  up,  and  more  are  waking  up  every  day,  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  Empire,  in 
preference  to  any  other  Separator:  in  order  to  run 
their  Dairies  on  the  most  approved  plan. 

Wij? 

BECAUSE  THE 

“  EMPIRE,” 


On  account  of  its  ingenious  skimming  device,  skims  closer — on  account  of 
its  smooth  cones,  is  washed  easier — on  account  of  its  light  bowl  and  few  parts, 
runs  easier,  and  therefore  lasts  longer,  and  gives  less  trouble  than~any  other 
machine  on  the  market. 


Cook  into  these  claims  and  see  for  yourself.  We  will  be  most  pleased  to 
demonstrate  them  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 


We  have  an  interesting  booklet  called  il  Dairyman’s  Dollars,”  giving  the 
story  of  Peter  Sleepy  and  his  awakening.  Send  for  it. 


Empire  Cream  Separator  Co., 


28-30  Wellington  Street,  West, 

TORONTO  -  ONTARIO 
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~  "  'liss  7  '  : 

HEN  Mr.  Beith’s  Hackneys  came  out  to  the  shows 
this  season  did  they  not  create  a  sensation  not  only 
in  Canada  but  at  St.  Louis?  They  captured  the 
best  that  was  going.  They  brought  honors  to 
Canada  that  all  good  Canadians  are  proud  of. 
You  wondered,  and  so  did  everyone  else  wonder, 
how  he  got  them  in  such  condition,  but  Mr.  Beith  knew, 
and  here  he  tells  you. 


w 


Waverley  Farm,  Bowmanville,  Ont.,  Oct.  25th  1904. 

To  the  Carnefac  Stock  Food  Co.,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto  : 

Gentlemen  — We  have  been  using  Carnefac  Stock  Food  for  the  past  six  months, 
and  I  take  much  pleasure  in  telling  of  the  wonderful  results  we  have  experienced 
since  we  commenced  to  use  it.  Our  Hackney  horses,  led  by  Saxon,  being  prize 
winners  at  the  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  require  and  get,  besides  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  attention,  the  best  possible  diet,  and  this  necessarily  guides  us  in  our  selection 
of  either  Stock  Food  or  condition  Powder. 

We  first  used  Carnefac  for  some  horses  that  had  the  distemper,  with  the  result 
that  it  kept  their  stomachs  in  splendid  condition  and  that  they  kept  feeding,  so  the 
disease  was  thrown  off  quickly  and  the  horses  did  not  go  bavck  in  condition. 

To  owners  of  high-class  horses  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  Carnefac. 

(Signed)  ROBERT  BEITH, 

Per  Duncan  Beith,  Manager  of  Farm  and  Stock. 

The  best  cattle-men  tell  us  the  same  story,  so  do  the  best  hog 
men  and  poultry  men.  There  is  really  no  question  about  it 
any  more, 

CARNEFAC  IS  THE  BEST 

The  Carnefac  StocR  Food  Co. 
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Continued  from  page  216. 

the  only  thing  left  for  a  man  is  wid¬ 
ows.  *  *  *  *  A  North  side  girl  of 
sweet  16  says  the  first  timelier  sweet¬ 
heart  kissed  her  it  made  her  feel  like  a 
tub  of  butter  swimming  in  honey, 
cologne,  nutmeg  and  cranberries,  as 
though  something  ran  down  her 
nerves  on  feet  of  diamonds,  escorted 
by  several  cupids  in  chariots  drawn 
by  angels  shaded  with  honeysuckle, 
and  the  whole  spread  with  melted 
rainbow. 


A  Moment  of  Leisure. 


We  Macdonald  girls  say, 

As  at  Vespers  we  pray, 

Help  us  good  maidens  to  be  ; 
Give  us  patience  to  wait 
Till  some  subsequent  date, 
World  without  men, 

Ah  me ! 


Professor — in  second  year  Botany, 
(on  noticing  students  blowing  some 
milkweed  seeds)  —  “Several  in  the 
room  are  much  given  to  blowing 
themselves,  but  when  down  town  the 
same  chaps  are  the  last  to  do  so.” 


The  Judging  Class  claim  to  have 
had  a  big  time  on  their  Hamilton  trip. 
The  appearance  of  some  jackasses  on 
the  roadside  set  some  of  them  think¬ 
ing: 

Gardiner — They  use  jackasses  here 
to  carry  people  up  the  mountain, 
don’t  they  ? 

Doc. — “Sure!  A  great  chance  for 
you  to  make  expenses  to-day. 


Last  night  I  held  her  hand  in  mine, 

A  hand  so  slender  and  divine, 

Endued  with  all  the  graces. 
To-night  another  hand  I  hold, 

A  hand  well  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 
Just  think  of  it — four  aces  ! 

Comparative  Anatomy — Mills. 

The  Labor  Question — Clark. 

Modern  Drainage — Leiteh  or  Wade. 
Our  Anxious  Crammer’s  Review- 
Student  Body. 


Freshman  (anxious  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression) — What  is  wrong  with  your 
horse’s  hind  hocks,  Professor,  they 
seem  swollen  ? 

Prof — Probably  they  have  rubbed 
against  his  front  ones. 


The  freshmen  relied  on  their  num¬ 
bers  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
banquet,  but  it  was  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  third  year  took  the 
cake. 


Mr.  Jarvis,  in  Entomology — I  hav- 
n’t  any  fleas  with  me,  so  we  shall 
skip  them  this  morning. 


Monroe — “Did  you  ever  skate” 
Thompstone — “I  was  never  on  a 
skate  but  once  in  my  life.” 


XX 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK 

and 

SAVE  HAY  and  OATS 

by  using 

International  Stock  Food 

THIS  FOOD.  “Three  Feeds  for  One  Cent,” 
is  a  purely  vegetable,  medicinal  preparation,  com¬ 
posed  of  nature’s  remedies  such  as  roots,  herbs, 
barks,  seeds,  etc  It  is  entirely  harmless,  even  if 
tkaen  into  the  human  system,  and  is  fed  to  stock 
in  small  quantities  in  addition  to  the  regular  grain 
raton  in  order  £to  promote  digestion  and  aid 
assimilation. 


FREE 


A  $3  000  Stock  Book  and 
Colored  Lithograph  of  Dan  Patch 
1.56  1-1. 


We  will  pay  you  $10  if  Book  and  Lithograph  are 
not  as  described. 

The  cover  of  the  Stock  Book  is  a  beautiful 
live  stock  picture  printed  in  six  brilliant  colors. 
Book  is  9  1-2  inches  long  by  6  1-2  inches  wide.  It 
cost  us  over  $3,000  to  produce  the  engravings.  It 
contains  an  up  to-date  veterinary  department, 
which  will  save  any  farmer  or  stockman  nundreds 
of  dollars,  as  it  treats  of  the  ordinary  diseases  to  which  stock  are  subject,  and  tells  how  to  cure  them.  The  large  colored 
li'.hograph  t  f  Dan  Patch  is  2  feet  4  1-4  inches  long  by  9  inches  wide,  printed  in  six  colors.  It  shows  the  International  Stock 
Company's  model  barn  in  the  background,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  home. 

Write  to  us  to-day  and  answer  the  following  questions  : 

1st— Name  this  paper.  2nd— How  much  itock  have  you? 


Capital  Paid  in 

$2,000,000 


International  Stock  Food  Co, 

Tor  on -to,  Canada. 


Largest  Stock  Food 
Company  in  the  World 


LOVE\S  ATHLETIC  SUPPLIES 


Discount  to 
tSt^idemts 


HocKey  SticKs 

Mohawk  $4  50  Doz 

Mic-Mac  $4.50  Doz 

Spalding  $4.50  Doz 

Goal 

S  tcKs 


Write  for 
C  alalogue 

Re^es  ^ 

Dunn’s,  per  pair  $4.50 
Regal,  per  pair  $3.60 
M  ic-Mac,  perpair,  $2.70 

Sweaters 
StocKings,  Etc. 


*  HARRY  H.  LOVE  (Q.  CO.  * 


189  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


Please 


enlion  the  O  A.  C  Review  when  answering  advertisements. 
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U/ye  ‘TIP-TOP’’  .SHOE  HOLDER 


Patented  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  United  States* 


The  Best  Idea  Yet 


So  Simple  Too 


Why  Didn’t  Some  One  Else 


Think  of  It  Before  ? 


Patented  and  Designed  by  a  Canadian. 


Will  hold  any  style  or  shape  of 
boot  or  shoe  tightly  stretched  for 
cleaning.  Can  be  used  for  Men’s, 
Cadies’  or  Children’s  Boots.  The 
three-piece  last  is  what  does  it.  If 
you  haven’t  a  set  yet,  order  one  with 
next  goods  from  your  dealer,  or 
mail  us  $i  and  we  will  ship  a  set  to 
you. 


Manufactured  by 

Taylor-Forbes  Co*, 

Limited. 

GUELPH,  -  ONTARIO 
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Why? 

CANADA'S  FAMOUS  TRAIN 


The 


It 


Maritime  Express” 

leaving  Montreal  at  12.00  noon, 
daily  except  Saturday 

DOES  THE  BUSINESS 


Between  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Halifax 
and  the  Sydneys,  with  connection  for 

Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland 

BECAUSE 

ITS  DINING  AND  SLEEPING  CAR  SERVICE  IS 
UNEQUALLED 

THAT  IS 


Why 


Write  for  Time  Tables,  Fares,  Etc.,  to 

Toronto  Ticket  Office,  51  King  street  E. 


Through  Tickets  at  all  Grand  Trunk  Stations  and 
Ticket  Offices. 


♦ 
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9lationa(  Portland  'dement 

A  9  to  i  Cement. 


A  Cement  that  when  mixed  in  proper  proportions  of  1  part  to  9  parts 
of  sand  will  then  set  quickly  and  last  perfectly  and  permanently. 

Farmers. 

For  your  New  House,  Barn  Floor  and  .  ilo. 

Builders  and  Contractors. 


For  your  Bridge  Work,  Subways  and  Buildings  of  all  kinds. 

You  Need  A  Cement 


That  will  not  crack  or  crumble.  That  will  set  and  harden  quickly. 
That  will  last  permanently. 


We  have  such  a  Cement  and  we  Guarantee  it  in  every  respect.  It’s 
worth  looking  into,  isn’t  it?  A  post  card  will  bring  illustrated  pamphlet 
showing  suitability  of  Our  Cement  for  all  descriptions  of  work.  Write 
to-day, 

We  sell  Fire-brick,  Clay,  Sewer  Pipes  and  Chimney  Linings.  All  sizes. 

SOI,®  AGENTS  NATIONAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Sohn  Til.  73ond  (£  do. 

HARDWARE  MERCHANTS 
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Two  of  a  Rind 


The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  is  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


The  Clothes  made  here  are  in  keeping 
with  the  College. 


The  Best,  only,  is  good  enough  for  the 
boys  of  the  0.  A.  C. 


J.  A.  Scott 

MAKER  OF  MEN’S  CLOTHES 

20  Wyndham  Street 
GUELPH 


Foster  &  Foster 

*  Dentists  * 


Office  and  Surgery :  Corner  Wyndham  and 
Macdonnell  Sts.,  over  Dominion  Bank. 
Residence,  “Sunset,”  Paisley  Street. 

Telephone,  14 


Them  all  in  Oil,  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters, 
Graniteware,  Tinware  and  Sheet  Metal  Goods 
of  every  description. 


H.  Occomore  &  Co. 


Stoves,  Tinware  and  House  Furnishings,  Etc.  Etc. 

80  Upper  Wyndham  St. 
GUELPH 


The  Authorized  College  Pin 

Adopted  March  30th, 
1903,  by  Joint  Committee 
of  Students  and  Faculty 
elected  by  0.  A.  C.  A.  A. 
Design  Registered  at  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture, 
Sept.  17th,  1903. 

For  sale  at 

Pringle's  Jewelery  Store 

Sterling  Gilt,  Price  50c. 


Successor  to 

F.  HURNDALL 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

95  Upper  Wyndham  St. 


Special  Feeds 

WT 

When  you  are  planning  a  little 
special  feed  remember  thatMcCrea 
is  headquarters  for  fine  Chocolates 
Biscuits,  Fruit  and  Oysters.  We 
supply  both  the  0.  A.  C.  and 
Macdonald  Hall  with  Groceries, and 
can  always  send  anything  out  for 
you.  We  solicit  a  trial. 

noted  Cea  Store 
and  China  Palace 


3,  JL  IDcCrea 

’PHONE  48 
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JoHn  D.  McKee,  Phm.  B. 

STUDENTS! 


Before  making  jour  purchases  of  presents  for 


We  ask  your  inspection  of  our  Large,  New  Stock  of  Imported  Goods,  now  open,  comprising 


Perfumes. 

In  elegant  Leather,  Burnt  Wood  and  Cut  Glass  Ware. 

Brush,  Toilet  and  Manicure  Sets. 

In  Solid  Ebony,  Floroloid,  Rosewood — richly  mounted  in  Sterling  Silver  and  Mother 
of  Pearl  suitable  for  initials. 

Gold  Goods. 

This  beautiful  line  comprises  Candalabra,  Ink  Stands,  Mirrors  and  Clocks,  in  solid 
gold,  guaranteed,  and  particularly  suitable  presents  for  ladies. 

Wrist  Bags,  Chatelaines,  Purses  and  Wallets. 

Latest  Designs  direct  from  Paris. 

SmoKers*  Sets  Pipe  RacRs  Music  Folios  Writing  Folios 
S Having'  Sets  Cig'ar  Cases  Paper  Knives  Playing  Cards 
Papetries  Paper  WeigHts  BiHles  Hymnals 

HandKerchief  Cases  Collar^and  Cuff  Boxes  Glove  Cases 

And  a  host  of  other  Christmas  Specials  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Wampole’s  Fermolid  Cream. 

The  ideal  preparation  for  the  teeth,  antiseptic  and  fragrant,  cleanses  and  preserves, 
perfumes  the  breath.  Put  up  in  tubes.  25  c  a  tube.  Ask  for  free  sample. 

Wampole’s  Yunora  Perfumes. 

The  Standard  of  Quality.  All  the  popular  odors,  at  the  popular  price  50c  per  oz  at 

MCKEE  S  DRUG  &  BOOK  STORE 

20  Lower  Wyndham  St.,  Guelph. 

’PHONE  66  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  DELIVERED 

Your  Patronage  Solicited. 


JoHn  D.  McKee,  Phm.  B. 
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THE  CONFECTIONER’S  SECRET 


is  his  ability  to  please  the  customer. 
The  result  of  our  work  is  seen  in  the 
popularity  of  the  candy  we  sell. 

BOYS  REMEMBER 

when  down  town,  we  have  Hot 
Soda,  in  10  different  flavors,  also 

Oysters  as  yon  like  them, 

15c.,  2  for  25c. 


Ice  Cream  Every  Day  in 
the  Year. 


T 

T 

T 

T 
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Tj  The  Randy  Ritchen 

— — — — — - - — — _ 

>11 A  -A  -A  -A  -A  -A  A  A 


STUDENTS.. 

Please  make  note  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  THE  MOST  COM¬ 
PLETE  and  BEST  STOCK  of 

zf porting  'tfooda 

IN  THE  CITY 


WE  are  agents  for  the  FAMOUS  SPALDING  ATHLETIC  GOODS  and  the  CELEBRATED 
FORSYTH  FOOTBALL.  We  carry  a  full  line  of  FOOTBALL,  BASEBALL,  LACROSSE, 
TENNIS,  GOLF  and  HOCKEY  GOODS.  We  stock  BOXING  GLOVES,  PUNCHING 
BAGS,  WIIITELEY  EXERCISERS,  SANDOW  DUMBBELLS,  CLUBS,  FENCING  FOILS, 
MASKS,  SABRES,  Etc.,  and  we  have  an  extensive  stock  of  GUNS,  RIFLES,  REVOLVERS  and 
AMMUNITION.  Anything  we  do  not  have  in  stock,  we  will  be  glad  to  procure  for  you. 

Come  in  any  time  and  see  our  Sporting  Goods  Department,  we  will  not  expect  you  to  buy. 


HARDWARE, 

22  LOWER  WYNDHAM. 


G.  B.  MORRIS, 

The  Guelph  Cartage  Co.  deliver  baggage  and  do  General  Cartage  Work, 
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Robert  IVptchell, 

l»he  d5po©ep 

Fruits  and  Fancy  Groceries, 
Chocolates,  Cocoas,  Etc. 


No,  22  LOWER  WYNMAI  STREET, 


Wholesale  and  Retail 

BUTCHERS  AND  CATTLE  DEALERS 


J.  &  A.  Tyson,  Stall  No.  1, 

Guelph  Market,  ’Phone  78, 
Tyson  Bros.,  Shop  cor  Green 

and  Norfolk  Sts.,  ’Phone  152. 


NEILL 


THE... 
SH0E  MHN 


SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

the: 


GUELPH, 


ONTARIO. 


T.  H.  GEMMELL  &CO. 

STEAM  DYERS  AND  CLEANERS 

No,  20  Wyndliam  Street,  West  Side 

Suits  Cleaned,  Dyed  and  Pressed 

Pressing  Done  on  Shortest  Notice 
Also  Agents  for  Parisian  Laundry 

FOR  YOUR  SKIRT  AND  TROUSER  HANGERS 

- GO  TO - 

CT-A/JVLIKLS  STEEJLE’S 

Woolwich  Street, 

Opposite  Wellington  Hotel.  Yours  truly, 

JAS.  STEELE. 


SAM  LEE  HING. 


^  J* 


Me  Want  your  Washee  ! 
Do  it  Quickee ! 

S 

Call  on 

nVEOTSTIDAEZ, 

WEDNESDAY 
AND  FRIDAY. 

S 

SAM  LEE  HING, 

St.  George's  Square. 


.  COGHLAN, 

DENTIST 


Co.  Cardigan  and  Woolwich  Streets. 
TELEPHONE  323. 

W.  A.  CLARK- 

WatchmaRer 
Jeweller  and  Optician 

79  Upper  Wyndham  St.,  Guelph 

Issuer  of  Marriage  Licenses 

STUDENTS 

If  you  want  SHOES  that  fit  well,  look 
well,  and  wear  well,  go  to 

Rowen’s  Shoe  Store, 

WYNDHAM  STREET. 

WATERS  BROS. 

Wyndham  Street 

Supply  all  you  need  in  Mounting  Sheets,  Seed 
Bottles,  Scales,  Compasses,  Squares,  Entomo¬ 
logical  Supplies,  Artists’  Supplies. 

Picture  Frames  and  Souvenir  Presents. 
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For 

(Convenience  of 


Students 


Our  driver  will  be  at  the  main 


building  of  the  0.  A.  C.  MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY  and  FRIDAY  morn¬ 
ings  from  7.15  to  7.45  to  collect 
your  Laundry.  A  Thorough  Wash 
and  Perfect  Finish  Guaranteed. 

[jiielplj  $team  La'inddfl 

D.  W.  HUNTER, 

Manager. 

Everything  'n  Woodwork 

At  Lowest  Prices 


O.  A.  C. 
STUDENTS 

If  in  need  of  SPECTACLES  or 
EYEGLASSES,  come  to  us.  We 
have  a  Graduate  Expert  and 
Experienced  Optician.  Charge 
nothing  to 

TEST  THE  SIGHT 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 

Savage  $  go. 

Jewellers 

Central  Boo^tore 

Opposite  where  the  Street  Cars  stop 


IF  you  are  shingling  your  house 
or  barns,  putting  in  doors  or 
windows,  erecting  fences,  lay¬ 
ing  floors  or  repairingyour  proper¬ 
ty,  go  for  your  materials  and  secure 
lowest  prices  and  the  advantage 
of  long  experience  and  conscientious 
work  of 


Text  Books  Exercise  Books 

Foolscap  Writing  Pads 

Up-to-date  Note  Papers  and  Envelopes 
Papeteries,  Etc 

Bibles  Hymn  Books 

Books  by  Standard  Authors 
Poets  Prayer  Books 

In  fact,  everything  that  is  kept  in  a  well-ordered 
Bookstore. 


Robert  Stewart 

GUELPH. 


ANDEI(SOpl  \  CO. 
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Accessories  that  Distinguish 
The  Well  Dressed  Young  Lady 

Macdonald  Girls  will  find  at  Ryan’s  the  newest 
creations  in 

Belts  and  NecKwear 

the  smartest  styles  in  all  sorts  of  Good 

Reliable  Gloves 

and  a  splendid  choice  of 

Ladies’  Shoes 

in  correct  styles  for  every  use  or  occasion. 

Everything'  that  Young  Ladies 
want  to  wear 

in  Complete,  Satisfying  Assortments,  Best  Styles 
and  at  Moderate  Prices 

6.  B.  Ryan  &  Co. 

GUELPH’S  LEADING  DRY  GOODS  STORE 


Your  Hats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Ties,  Sox,  and  all 
Men’s  Furnishing  Goods,  no  better  choice  for 
values  in  the  City  than  we  give. 


An  Up-to-date  Tailoring  Business.  Large 
Stock  of  the  very  Choicest  Suitings,  Trouserings 
and  Overcoatings  to  select  from.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  One  Price.  Goods  marked  in 
plain  figures.  Be  sure  and  give  me  a  call. 

Next  to  Traders’  Bank 

R.  E.  NELSON 

Men’s  Furnisher,  Hatter  and  Fine  Tailoring 
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MEN'S 

GOODS 


G.  R.  Bollcrt  $  go. 


LADIES' 

GOODS 


THE  Faculty  and  Students  of  the  O.  A.  C.  and  Macdonald  Institute  will  find 
this  store  ready  to  serve  their  wants  to  the  best  advantage.  We  are 
pre-eminently  a  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Outfitting  and  Furnishing  Store.  No 
matter  what  vour  needs  this  store  is  ready  to  supply  them  with  good  goods 
at  moderate  cost.  We  have  always  been  favored  with  a  large  business  from 
the  personnel  of  the  College.  We  shall  pay  special  attention  for  it’s  continu¬ 
ance  and  increase. 


men's  Section, 

Fine  Ordered  Clothing  at  Moderate 
Prices. 

Fit-the  form,  Ready-to-wear  Clothing, 
very  good  and  very  cheap. 

Best  styles  of  Hats  and  Caps  at  closest 
prices. 

Up-to-date  Shirts,  Collars,  Ties,  Gloves, 
and  Fancy  Furnishings,  not  at  fancy 
prices. 

Underwear,  Hosiery,  Etc.,  grand  values. 


Cadies'  Section, 

Dressmaking  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Ready-to-wear  Coats,  Skirts,  Blouses, 
Etc.,  in  great  variety  of  new  things. 

MILLINERY — All  the  Novelties  of  a  first- 
class  Millinery  Business  constantly 
received. 

The  Underwear  and  Furnishing  Stocks 
are  crowded  with  good  goods  at  low 
prices. 

Belts,  Collars,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  Etc.,  Etc. 


E.  R.  Bollert  &  Co. 


25  and  27 
UPyndbam  St, 


0.  M.  0.  ^  IHacdonald  nail 
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The  Bi<J  Bookstore 

(UPPER  WYNDHAM  ST.) 

is  the  only  store  in  Guelph  carrying  all  the  requisites  and 
Text  Books  for  the  two  places. 

O.  A.  C.  Fountain  Pens,  $1.00. 

High  Class  Note  Papers  and  Envelopes  embossed  with 
College  and  Hall. 

Prices  the  Lowest  ^  ^  StocK  the  Best 

Parcels  Delivered  Each  Day  at  3  p.  m. 


CM  AS 


IN 


THE.  BOOKSELLER, 
UPPER  WYNDHAM. 
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evtens 


Wishes  its  Many  Friends 


^  A  Merry  Christmas  ^ 


AND 


A  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 


1  1905  I  Calendar  I  1905  1 


Janua  ry. 
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INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  j 
FORESTERS 


Record  for  1903 

Paid  to  Widows  and  orphans  and  disabled  Members. ..$  1,658,108.92 


1  Paid  Sick  and  Funeral  benefits .  192,163.71  ' 

I*  Increase  in  membership .  14,123  j 

9  Membership  December  31st,  1903 .  219,492  J 

I  Increase  in  accumulated  funds  during  the  year .  1,234,236.97  A 

Total  accumulated  fund  December  31  st,  1903 .  7,453,308.14  I 

Total  benefits  paid  to  December  31st,  1903 .  16,290,991.78  I 

Total  accumulated  funds  February  1st,  1904 .  7,518,852.09  I 


S  DR.  ORONHYATEKHA,  JOHN  A.  McGILLlVRAY,  ! 

I  Supreme  Chief  Ranger  Supreme  Secretary 

Home  Office,  Temple  Bldg.,  Toronto 

A  Students  desiring  further  information,  apply  to  F.  M.  Logan,  0.  A.  College. 
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SEMI-MONTHLY.  SEMI-MONTHLY. 

CR€ 


Farming  Klorld 


A 

••• 

•• 


PAPER  devoted  to  all  branches  of  Agriculture.  It  is  read  by  the  leading  Farmers 
and  Stockmen  throughout  Canada.  Everybody  engaged  in  farming  should 
subscribe,  and  receive  The  Farming  World  regularly. 


One  Year,  60  Cents. 
Two  Years,  $1.00. 


Sample  copy  free  on  request.  Address 

THE  FARMING  WORLD, 

90  Wellington  Street  West.  Toronto,  Canada. 


You  Cannot  Afford 

To  let  your  home  be  lacking  in  the  very  best  that  you  can  give  it  in  the  line  of  Good  Literature, 
High-class  Art  and  the  most  up-to-date  Practical  Suggestions  of  this  Twentieth  Century  age  in 
regard  to  Farming,  Gardening,  Flower  Culture,  Housekeeping  and  Home-making. 

To  Be  Without 

these  things  is  to  be  without  a  great  share  of  all  that  goes  to  make  home  on  the  farm  what  it 
should  be,  the  most  pleasant  place  on  earth.  Besides,  the  reading  and  thinking  farmer  of  to-day  is 
the  one  who  fills  the  highest  place  in  the  profession  of  agriculture.  The  man  who  reads  the  best 
methods  by  his  fireside  is  the  one  who  goes  out  and  mhkes  a  success  in  his  fields. 

The 

aim  of  the  Farmer’s  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine  is  to  supply  every  requisite  to  the  farm  home 
at  the  smallest  possible  cost  to  the  subscriber.  We  wish  to  help  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor 
alike — to  help  our  people  to  be  better  farmers,  better  home-makers,  better  housekeepers,  better 
men  and  women  for  the  country.  Think  of  it — a  comprehensive  home  paper  joined  with  the  best 
farm  paper  published  in  America  to-day — and  then  ask  yourself  if  you  can  afford  to  be  without  the 

Farmer’s  Advocate 

stud  Home  Magazine 

There  must  be  many  intelligent  farmers  in  your  vicinity  who  would  appreciate  our  paper.  Why 
not  secure  some  of  our  valuable  premiums  by  sending  us  the  subscriptions  of  these  people  ? 
Premium  lists  may  be  had  by  applying  to  our  office  at  London,  Ontario. 

Remember  the  Subscription  Price  is  $1.50  a  Year,  in  Advance, 

Send  For  a  FREE  Sample  Copy, 

Please  mention  the  O,  A.  O,  Review  when  answering  advertisements. 
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ALL  O.  A.  C.  GRADUATES 

Should  Subscribe  for 
Guelph’s  Leading  Paper, 

Tlje  Weekly  JVtercury 


$c»- 


: 

.. 


It  will  keep  them  in  touch  with  important  matters  pertaining  to  their  Alma 
Mater,  will  furnish  them  with  full  information  concerning  the  Ontario  Winter 
Fair;  will  give  them  the  news  of  the  Royal  City,  and  the  Farm  and  Live  Stock 
News  of  the  District. 


Daily  $4.00;  Weekly  $1.00,  in  advance. 

mcintosh  &  Galbraith. 
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Students  Attention ! 

i  '/*  HE  Guelph  Weekly  Herald ,  the  leading  paper  in  the  County  of 

I  Wellington,  offers  any  one  of  the  following  papers  with  1 

Che  Guelph  meekly  Gerald  for  only  $1.25. 

i  Montreal  Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star  ; 

Weekly  Mail  and  Empire  Weekly  Sun 
/  Weekly  Globe  Weekly  Witness  1 

'  You  should  take  advantage  of  these  clubbing  rates,  which  are  the  lowest 

'  offered  in  Canada.  Send  in  your  subscription  now,  and  get  the  balance  of  ' 

i  the  year  free  for  all  papers  excepting  the  Montreal  Family  Herald  and 

'[  Weekly  Star,  which  will  only  be  sent  for  one  year.  I 

’  Address  all  letters  '( 

H.  GUMMER  j»  HERALD  j*  GUELPH  j 

Please  mention  the  O.  A,  0.  Review  when  answering  advertisements. 
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THORNTON  &  DOUGLAS. 

LIMITED 

Makers  and  Importers  of  wearing 
apparel  for  men  and  boys 

Dairy  Suits 
a  Specialty 

Stratford,  Chatham, 
Guelph. 


ELECTRIC  BOILER 
COMPOUND  CO.,  Ltd 

PHONE  396,  BOX  45,  GUELPH,  ONT. 

Walker's  Electric 
Boiler  Compound 

High-Grade  Lubricating  Oils,  Greases,  Packings 
Belt  Lacings,  Flue  Scrapers,  Etc. 

Crystal  Cream  Separator  Oil 

A  Specialty 


W.  J.  Stevenson.  Andrew  Malcolm, 

Phone  143. 

Steuenson  4  Malcolm  Co 

Late  Members  of  The  Bennett  &  Wright  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto. 

j*  CONTRACTORS  > 

FOR  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating, 

Ventilation  and  Hydraulic  Engineering, 
Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting, 

Specialties  in  Sanitary  Appliances. 

Masonic  Block,  -  Guelph,  Ont. 


Cbc  Cion  *  * 

Guelph’s  Leading  and 
Largest  Store. 

5  and  7  Wyndham  56  McDonnell  Streets. 
3  ENTRANCES 

D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bios. 

Clothiers  and  Furnishers 


LAW, 


C.  Henry  Burgess 

|  PHOTO  ARTIST  | 

Special  Scenery— For  Groups. 

Platinum  and  Carbon  Finish. 

The  Leading  Drug  Store 

The  ^ 
Druggist 

95  Upper  Wyndham  St.  -  -  Phone  61 

When  you  Want  & 

Material  to  Smoke  or  Chew  Call  at  the 

SENATE  CIGAR.  STORE- 

You  will  find  everything  you  want  there. 

McHugh  Bros.,  26  Lower  Wyndham 

FOR  THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  £  £ 

Confectionery,  Ice  Creams,  Oysters, 
Pastry,  Fancy  Cakes,  Wedding  Cakes 
and  Plain  Goods. 

Catering:  Promptly  attended  to. 

GEO.  WILLIAMS. 


R.  B.  Kennedy, 

j*  PHOTOGRAPHER  j* 


The  best  place  to 
get  a  good  Group 
Photograph  or  a 
Portrait  of  your¬ 
self 


ROGERS  * 

The  Artistic  Photographer  j* 

YOUNG’S  OLD  STAND 

go  to  HEROD _ _ 

FOR  ALL  DRUGS 

j*  ST.  GEORGE’S  SQUARE  > 


Please  mention  the  O.  A.  C.  Review  when  answering  advertisement. 
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nre  invited  to  make 
this  store  iheir  buy¬ 
ing  centre  for 
everything  in 

DRUGS 

TOILET  ARTICLES 
FINE  PERFUMES 
COLLEGE  SUPPLIES 
ETC.,  ETC. 


and 


Macdonald 


Institute 


Interior  view  of  Stewart’s  20th  Century  Pharmacy 
“The  Store  with  a  Good  Record.” 


2  Doors  Below 
the  Post  Office 


ALEX.  STEWART,  CHEMIST 


W 


— — —  ^  ^ 


,111 


»  mater  Croughs  * 


THE  ^ 

"  WOODWARD  " 


*  * 

They  will  save  labor. 

Thev  will  save  immense  time 


SOLID  FACTS  ^  ^ 

They  will  pay  cost  in  a  short  time 
They  always  work  automatically. 

BEST  STOCKMEN  AND 
DAIRYMEN  USE  THEM 

ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO ,  LTD. 

TORONTO. 


Moase  mention  tho  O.  A.  C.  Review  when  answering  advertisements. 
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FOR  YOUR 

Hockey  Shoes 
Rubbers  and 
Overshoes 

It  will  pay  you  to  deal  at 

The  Leading 

Shoe  Store 

w.  McLaren  &  co. 


WHEN  YOU  ARE  IN  NEED  OF  CUTS  in 

HAIFTONt^INCftWOOD. 


FACILITIES 
FOR  PROMPT 
DELIVERY 


16  ADELAIDE  ST  WEST 


f  DESIGNERS. 

\9*  ILLUSTRATORS. 

COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Alva  Farm  Guernseys. 

Awarded  First  Prize  at  Montreal  for  Breeder’s 
Young  Herd. 

Young  Animals  of  Merit  for  Sale 

Pedigrees  and  particulars  to  parties  wishing  to 
purchase,  address : 

SYDNEY  FISHER,  Knowlton,  Que. 


j*  J.  DRYDEN  &  SON  ji 

MAPLE  SHADE  FARM,  BROOKLYN,  ONT. 

Home  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herd 
of  Cruickshank  Shorthorns  in  America 
Shropshire  flock  founded  1871. 
Stations — C.  P.  R.,  Myrtle  3  miles; 

G.  T.  R.,  Brooklyn,  1 V2  miles. 


JOHN  HILL 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

YORKSHIRE  SWINE  and 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Stock  always  on  hand. 

John  Hill,  Wellesley  P.O. 

G.  X.  R.  Station,  Baden. 


Snow 

White 

Windsor 

Salt 


SNOW  WHITE 

Windsor  Salt  is  as  pure  and  as  white  as  driven 
snow.  There  is  no  dirt  or  black  specks  in  it — 
it  is  all  salt.  You  hear  this  everywhere,  “As 
pure  and  white  as  Windsor  Salt.”  Snow 
White 

WINDSOR  SALT 


LIPPI  NGOTT’S 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

A  Family  Library 

The  Best  in  Current  Literature 

12  Complete  Novels  Yearly 
MANY  SHORT  STORIES  AND 
PAPERS  ON  TIMELY  TOPICS 
$2.50  PER  YEAR  ;  25  CTS.  A  COPY 
NO  CONTINUED  STORIES 

EVERY  NUMBER  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF 


Please  mention  the  O.  A.  C.  Review  when  answering  advertisements. 
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Have  You 
a  Farm  of 


Your  Own  ? 


do  you  think  of  buying  one?  In 
the  latter  case  it  will  pay  you  to 
investigate  the  agricultural  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  land  offered  by  the 
Crown  in  some  sections  of 


New  Ontario  S> 


For  Information  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Colonization,  or 

Hon.  E.  J.  Davis, 

Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands, 
TORONTO. 


. 


HOB 


’M't  k'-V  ’M-t  k'V' 
ft Zu  k'*'A’  ri’<i  ^ 
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Toronto  and  Hamilton  Electric  (Jo, 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of 

DIRET  eURRENT  ^  % 

%  %  MOTORS  and  DYNAMOS 

in  all  types 

ALTERNATE  CURRENT  % 

%  GENERATORS  and  MOTORS 

Repairs  of  all  apparatus  promptly  done  at  reasonable  cost. 


The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co. 


BRANTFORD,  CANADA. 


Limited. 


Manufacture 

All  Lines  of  Agricultural  Engines 
Single  and  Double  Cylinder  Tractions 
Plain  Engines 

Dairy  Plants,  for  Cheese  Factories 
A  Large  Line  of  Saw  Mill  Machinery 

Drop  us  a  card  for  Special  Catalogues 

WESTERN  BRANCH  &  j*  WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


%■ 
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WE 


CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  ANYTHING  Y  )U  MAY 
BE  NEEDING  IN  THE  WAY  OF 


KODAKS 


Cameras  or  Suppl 


CATALOGUES 
FOR  THE 
ASKING. 


J.  G.  RAMSEY  &  Co. 

Limited 

89  BAY  ST.,  TORONTO. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

School  Jifparahis  and  Supplies 

Write 


E he 


MAXWELL’S 

FAVOURITE  CHURNj> 


Steinberger 
Hendry  Co. 

37  RICHMOND  STREET  W.,  TORONTO 


Commencement  Parts 

Contains  models  of  the  salutatory,  the  valedictory, 
orations,  class  poems,  class  songs,  class  moiioit-, 
class  will,  ivy  poem  and  song.  Dux’s  speech  ;  csss'  s 
and  addresses  for  Hag  day,  the  seasons,  national  aim 
other  holidays  ;  after-diuuer  speeches  and  responu  s 
to  toasts.  Also  models  fur  occasional  addresies  — 
social,  educational,  political,  rellgi  us.  Also  models 
for  superintendents'  and  principal *’  addresses  to 
graduating  class,  debating  team,  educational  confe  r¬ 
ence;  on  dedication  of  school  building,  public  build¬ 
ing,  library;  for  holidays,  festival  days,  and  scoi  es 
of  social  and  other  occasions.  Also  thenu  s  for  es¬ 
says,  and  lists  of  subjects  for  orations,  essays,  toasts. 

20%  discount  to  teachers 
Commencement  Parts  fas  above  described)...  $1.50 

Pros  and  Cons  (complete  debates) .  1.50 

Pieces  That  Have  Taken  Prizes .  1.25 

The  Hest  American  Orations  of  Today .  1.25 

Character  (epigrams  by  hundreds,  indexed). . .  1.50 

Instantaneous  Parliamentary  Guide . 50 

HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers 
31  -33-35  W.  15th  St.  New  York  City 

Schoolbooks  of  all  publishers  at  one  store 


LIST. 


NO.  HOLDS 

0  6  gal. 

1  10  “ 

2  15  4‘ 

3  20  “ 

4  26  “ 

5  30  “ 

6  60  “ 


CHUKN 
V2  to  3  gal 

1  to  5  “ 

2  to  7  “ 

3  to  9  “ 

4  to  12  “ 
6  to  14  “ 
8  to  20  “ 


Patent  Foot  and  Lever  Drive 
Patent  Steel  Roller  Bearing's 
Improved  Steel  Frame 
Bearings  Bolted  No  Screws  Used 


Easy  to  Operate 

S  perior  in  workmanship  and  finish 
If  not  sold  bv  your  dealer,  write  direct  to 


David  Maxwell  &  Sons 

St.  Mary’s,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Please 
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O.  A.  C.  Students  and  ex-Students  when  purchasing  a  Cutter, 
BuggJ>  Carriage  or  Democrat,  remember  that  the  home  of  the 
College  which  made  you  a  good  farmer  .  is  the  home  of  the  firm 
making  Armstrong  Carriages,  which  are  good  carriages.  Sold 
by  live  dealers  everywhere.  Catalogue  on  application. 


£ock$butt  Plow  £o*t  iUinnipeg, 


General  Agents  for  Manitoba  and  N.  W  Territories. 
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WE  CS|i  (jll/E  You  TflE  BEpT 

Because,  regardless  of  Cost,  whether  in  Material, 
Labor  or  Experimental  Work,  nothing  less  satis¬ 
fies  us;  the  same  should  be  true  with  you.  And  in 
these  lines  we  Excel. 


Ploughs,  Gangs,  Sulkys,  Harrows— 
Drag  an  Disc;  Strawcutters,  Pneu= 
matic  Manure  Spreaders,  Endless 
Apron,  Land  Rollers,  HU  -  Steel 
Closed  Ends;  Stable  Fittings,  Drag 
and  Wheel  Scrapers  #  #  #  ® 


Delivered  Prices  quoted  to  all  parts  of  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  South  Africa  and  Australasia. 


The  TQfi/hindon  though  T>o. 

Limited. 


'•  w  "  w  “  w  "  w  "  w  "  y VmQM* OQQ  U  •  w  "  V, 
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Nature  Study  ^ 

(1)  Year’s  Course.  September  to  June.  (2)  Three  Months’  Courses.  For 
actual  teachers.  September  to  December,  January  to  March,  April  to  June 

Manual  Training  ^ 

(1)  Year’s  Course.  Teacher’s  or  Specialist’s  Certificate.  September  to  June. 

(2)  Three  Months’  Courses  or  longer,  in  Woodcarving,  etc. 

Home  Economics  ^ 

(1)  Two  Tears’  Formal  Course  in  Domestic  Science.  (2)  Two  Years’  Nor¬ 
mal  Course  in  Domestic  Art.  (3)  Three  Months’  Courses — (a)  In  Domestic 
Science,  (b)  In  Domestic  Art.  September  to  December,  January  to  March, 
April  to  June.  (4)  One  Year’s  Course  in  Housekeeping. 

The  Macdonald  Institute,  through  the'  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  is  affiliated 
with  Toronto  University,  and  the  work  of  the  above  classes  will  be  recognized  pro 
tanto  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  University  degree  in  Household  Science. 


G.  C.  Creelman 


President 


mg 

This  Season’s  Successes 


OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM 

More  Letters  from  a  Self-made  Merchant  to  his 

THE  PROSPECTOR 

A  true  Connor  Book 

GOD’S  GOOD  MAN 


A  Story  Grand  in  its  Simplicity 

PATHFINDERS  OF  THE  WEST 

The  Romance  of  Discovery  Thrillingly  Told 

THE  MYSTIC  SPRING 

Sketches  of  the  First  Days  of  the  West 

BY  THE  QUEEN’S  GRACE 

A  Graceful  Tale  of  London  in  Elizabeth’s  day. 


George  Horace  Lorimer 

Son.  Cloth,  Illustrated,  $1.25 

Ralph  Connor 

Cloth,  Illustrated,  $1.25. 

Marie  Corelli 

Paper,  75c.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Agnes  C.  Laut 

Superbly  Illustrated,  $2.00 

D.  W.  Higgins 

Illustrated,  $1.50 

Virna  Sheard 

Cloth,  $1.25 


William  Briggs,  29~33  Richmond  Street  West 


ublisher 


Toronto 
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DURING  THIS  WINTER  HAVE  &  # 


>URE  AIR 

S  IN  YOUR  BARNS  AND  STABLES  BY  USING 


ARBUN 


The  new  odourless  disinfectant  which  entirely  prevents  all 
smell  and  enables  you  to  keep  your 

Stock  in  Fine  Condition 

and  by  stopping  loss  of  Nitrogen  from  the  manure  more  than 
saves  the  cost  of  the  disinfectant. 


A  Dry  Odourless  F^o w der 


Clean  to  Handle 


Manufactured  in  Canada  under  Supervision  of  Chemical  Experts. 
Give  it  a  Trial.  It  will  repay  you.  Sales  Agents 

mpbell,  Arnott  & 

114  VICTORIA  STREET,  TORONTO 


6.  Richardson  &  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Cheese  Factory,  Creamery  and  Dairy  Machinery 

AGENTS  FOR 


Alderney  Butter  Color 
“American’’  Cream  Separators 

St.  Mary’s,  0nt. 
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THE 

Harold  A.  Wilson  Co. 

*  Coronto  * 

SKATES 

BOOTS 

HOCKEY  STICKS 
SWEATERS 
BOXING  GEOVES 
FENCING  BOIES 
ETC.,  ETC. 

FREE  Catalogue  No.  32  FREE 

The  Harold  A.  Wilson  Co. 

35  King  St*  iUe$t,  Coronto 


Our  Sheet  Steel  Kuilding  Materials 


Roofing 


,  Siding, 

Are  Handsome  in  Design 


li 


Durable  and  Fireproof.  Low  in  Price. 

JJ^QUALLY  useful  in  the  construction  of  a  new  building  or  the  renova¬ 
tion  of  an  old  one.  Made  in  all  grades  and  patterns  for  all 
purposes.  Kept  in  stock  for  prompt  shipment. 

&  Send  Sizes  for  Estimates  and  Free  Catalogues. 


THE  METAL  SHINGLE  &  SIDING  CO.,  Limited, 

Largest  Makers  in  Canada. 

PRESTON,  ONTARIO. 
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Make  Success  Yours 


BY  USING 


U 


Massey -Harris 

in  1905 

GRAIN  BINDERS 
CORN  HARVESTERS 
MOWERS 
RAKES 

SIDE  DELIVERY  RAKES 
CULTIVATORS 
SEEDERS 
HOE  DRILLS 
DISC  DRILLS 
SHOE  DRILLS 
DISC  HARROWS 
DRAG  HARROWS 
FEED  CUTTERS 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
PULPERS 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 
MANURE  SPREADERS 
PLOWS 
WAGONS 
SLEIGHS 

MASSEY-HARRIS 

* _ > 
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The  Canadian  Portable  Pence  Co 


Manufacturers  of 


Steel  Truss  Fence  Posts  and  Portable  Fences 

(Covered  by  Canadian  and  U.  S.  Patents) 

A  FEWjPOINTS  IN  WHICH  WE  EXCEL 


2.  End,  or  Anchor 
Posts  take  entire, 
strain  of  a  wire 
fence.  Ours 


1.  End,  or  Anchor- 
Posts  may  be  set  in 
any  soil,  or  on  bed¬ 
rock,  by  slightly 
changing  anchor¬ 
age. 


NEVER 


HEAVE 


PERMANENT 

ADJUSTABLE 


or  let  the  fence  Sag. 
Will  stretch  any 
wire  or  web. 


3.  Steel  Posts  are 
practically  inde¬ 
structible,  will 
outlast  many  cedar 
posts. 


4.  Our  Steel  Posts  ^ 
are  set  with  50  per  $ 
cent  less  digging  g 
than  wooden  ©c 
posts.  Investigate  ^ 
our  system  of  r 


LIGHT 


GATE-POST 


COMPACT 


ANCHORAGE 


DURABLE 


STANDARD  STATIONARY  FENCE 

Least  Ground  Lost  in  Headlands.  Clean  Fence  Bottoms. 

Absolute  Adjustment  of  Gates  and  Gate  Posts. 

For  further  particulars  write  for  our 

^  ^  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

It  will  tell  you  all  about  our  Products 

►  jZ?  Active,  Reliable  Agents  Wanted  ^ 


Snow  Drifts, 
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mrs*  m.  E.  Boltins,  of  Owatonna,  minn., 

secured  the  HIGHEST  SCORE  on  Dairy  Butter  in 
the  let,  2nd  and  the  4th  butter  scoring  contests 
held  at  the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  thereby 

winning  the  World’s  Championship. 

•  ..  ■. .  -  -  •  i 

Mrs.  J.  H.  McRostib,  of  the  same  place,  secured 
the  SWEEPSTAKES  at  the  3rd  scoring,  in 
same  contests. 

Proof  enough  that  the  U.$-  makes  the  Best  Butter 

BECAUSE  EACH  ONE  USES 


llillli 


mk 


The  most  simple ,  durable  and  thorough  machine  for  any  dairyman 
who  wants  to  produce  the  best  butter  at  the  least  cost. 

Che  Uermont  Farm  IBaehine  Co* 

Bellows  falls,  Ut. 

Send  for  Handsome  Booklet  in  Colors  illustrating  “The  U.  S.  Way.*’ 


